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That You Can.Sell Them Something Electrical All the Time! 
Fifty Hot-Weather Sales Ideas Inside— 
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New Super-Radio Station 
at Aeolian Hall, New York 









| : £38, WJZ — and WJY—both at Aeolian 
= Ne eo Hall. An immeasurable contribution 


to radio progress. And to all the world, 
a symbol of RCA service and quality. 
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Wherever those three letters are wi 
found — on Radiolas, on ship sets, on ” 
Radiotrons—they mean to the world, oe 
leadership and supreme performance. 


A duplex station—on one wave length, 
classical music and programs of high- 
est artistic merit; on another wave 
length, operating simultaneously, jazz 
and comedy programs—meeting every 
taste. 


(E3 A modern station—embodying the latest 
inventions for great power, perfect 
transmission, widest service. 
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y The central station—right at the heart of 
the world’s greatest offering of enter- 
tainment and education—New York’s 


42nd Street and Fifth Avenue. 


The new station is another great under- 
taking of the Radio Corporation of 
America—a great service to the public 
—an even greater service to the dealer 
in its effect upon sales. 
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Aeolian Hall, ** crea Ot SOS, 
N.Y. C.,topped > =~ / a 
with the great 
aerials of the 
duplex station, 
Broadcast Cen- 
tral: WJZ and 
WJY.. 


It means more sales of Radiolas—almost 
from Coast to Coast 
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Happier Summer Days—for the Circus Animals—with Electric Fans ! 


T WAS Mark Twain, we believe, who, in our own electrified year of 1923, to inghouse oscillating fan are mounted two 
commenting on a July afternoon he had ameliorate the condition of circus animals, or more non-oscillating fans, so that the 
spent at the circus, wrote that “the heat performers and spectators, by providing whole group of breeze-makers follows the 


was in tents!” electric fans operated from the circus’ own first fan’s oscillations, bringing grateful 
But it has remained for a highly humani- portable electric lighting system. zephyrs to play upon the camels, giraffes, 
tarian manufacturer of electric fans here On a pivoted platform flanking one West- elephants and circus attendants. 
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- Our Place in the World 


s 


HE American people have been very busy 

within their own fence lines. They have not 
done much globe-trotting. They have not been study- 
ing with any close attention the practices and pro- 
gress of the folk of foreign lands. And while we 
electrical men over here have been absorbed in the 
development of our own expanding industry, we have 
forgotten that men have also been working to pro- 
mote electrical progress abroad. 

America today stands fourth among the nations of 
of the world in the matter of per capita consumption 
of electrical energy, as the map opposite shows. In 
Norway, in Switzerland and in Canada they are 
producing and using more electrical energy per in- 
habitant than in America. Here is something for us 
to turn over in our minds. 


RUE, all three of the countries named are 

smaller than the U.S. A., and Canada is sparsely 
settled. But the point is this—these countries have 
developed a greater capacity to utilize electric 
current than we have. And there are several other 
countries that press us close. If these foreign peoples 
can reach this stage of intensive development, other 
nations can and will also. It indicates in a very 
definite way how great is the waiting export market 
for American electrical products. 

Then there is another thought in it. If we today 
stand fourth in per capita consumption—we with 
all our enterprise and ingenuity, our industry and 
wealth — how great is the waiting market here at 
home! We think of our 11,000,000 central-station 
customers, our $5,000,000,000 industry, our great 
size, and we are well pleased. But can we rest content 
while we stand fourth in the extent to which we are 
applying electricity? 


O* WITH the job! Until our people use at least 
as much electric service as they do in any 
foreign lands, we have not won the pre-eminence as 
merchandisers that we like to claim. 





West Indies, exclusive ° 
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The Trend in Electrical Merchandising 


A Bit of Background on the Greatest Selling Project, the Greatest Merchandising Opportunity 
the World Has Ever Seen—More Salesmen and More Merchants Needed 
Before the Electrical Idea Begins to Sweep the Country 


HINGS are moving in the 
"[ nercnanaising end of the elec- 

trical industry. Times are 
changing. We are in a period of 
progression that promises probably 
the most interesting developments 
that have ever come in the market 
for electrical appliances. 

Consider if you will this fact— 
that the American people have never 
yet become really conscious of the 
uses and value of electricity in the 
home. There has not yet been time 
enough for the idea to evolve and to 
become implanted, under the meas- 
ures which have been applied so far. 
It is an idea that cannot be forced 
upon the public mind. It must filter 
in and be accepted. Yet even now 
the spirit is quickening. We all see 
more and more evidence that the 
men and women of America are be- 
coming more personally interested, 
more consciously concerned. And 


little by little, stronger and stronger, 
this idea will take hold and sweep 
the country in a wave. 

So it was with the automobile; so 
it was with the phonograph; so it 
was with the radio. So it has been 
with the popular adoption of white 
enamel and porcelain bathroom fix- 
tures. The idea slowly took hold, 
then it became an accepted standard, 
the ambition of every household. So 
it will be with the electrical equip- 
ment of the home. Today we are 
talking to people about single appli- 
ances. Some day soon the idea of 
complete equipment will “get over” 
and only then will we begin to see the 
scope of the market that lies waiting. 


The Ten Great Influences That 
Have Affected Mankind 


It is an interesting thing, when 
we stop to think of it, the part that 
electricity is already playing in the 


world today, because it indicates to 
a degree the bigness of the future 
that lies so close ahead. As a mat- 
ter of cold, hard facts, electricity is 
accepted by scientists as the greatest 
of the ten major influences that have 
affected the life of man and the de- 
velopment of civilization. Since the 
“ape man of Java,” old pithecan- 
tropus erectus first roamed the pre- 
historic jungle 500,000 years ago and 
blinked at the stars at night, ten 


great experiences, ten great posses- 


sions, have came to man and changed 
his living, his thinking and his char- 
acter. Here is what they were: 

One. First came the discovery of 
fire and the caveman was able to 
shelter himself from the cold and 
damp, to cook his food and have it 
hot. It softened his life im- 
measurably. 

Two. Second came the invention of 
the bow and arrow, and whereas man 











Here Are the Stores 


25 per cent of all staples 














These non-electrical retailers 
sell to the public 
50 per cent of all the style merchandise 


20 per cent of all specialties 
4+ of one per cent of all pioneer items that go 
into the American home today. 


They buy of their total volumes 


5 per cent from manufacturers direct 
25 per cent from their own trade jobbers 
30 per cent from sales agents and pirate e!ectrical jobbers 
10 per cent from recognized electrical jobbers. 


Who Are the Non-Electrical Retailers of 
Electrical Merchandise? 


The Status of the Stores 





Classification 

Hardware stores selling electrical merchandise..... 10,000 
Department stores selling electrical merchandise... . 750 
Drug stores selling electrical merchandise............ 1,000 
Housefurnishing stores selling electrical merchandise 1,000 
Plumbers selling electrical merchandise............ 500 
Furniture stores selling electrical merchandise...... 1,000 

MBUN cca Sioee waieneie 14,250 


4,300 listed in the U. S. A. 

3,467 rated at $5,000 or over 

1,534 rated at $75,000 or over 
192 rated at $1,000,000 or over. 


37,032 listed in the U. S. A. 

15,500 rated at $5,000 or over 

10,000 sell electrical merchandise 
2,500 have real electrical stocks 
1,000 do high-pressure sales work 


47,500 listed in the U. S. A. 
969 operate two or more stores 
1,000 sell electrical merchandise. 


Department Stores 


Hardware Stores 


on washers and cleaners— 
employing outside salesmen. 


Drug Stores 
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before had spent most of his time 
in the pursuit of food, following 
some wild thing in the hope of 
clouting it upon the head or striking 
it down with a rock, he now could 
make his kill more quickly. It 
brought him security against danger 
as well as hunger and freed his time 
to think and to do something besides 
the filling of his belly. It made a 
great change in his life. 

Three. Next came the invention of 
pottery. This enabled man to leave 
the side of the spring. He could 
carry water and prepare and keep 
his food. It gave him further free- 
dom and comfort. 

Four. Then came iron smelting 
and the stone implement was laid 
aside for better tools and better 
weapons that increased man’s power 
to do things. ; 


Domestic Animal to Steam 


Five. Next came domestic animals 
and man acquired a burden bearer. 
When he killed a deer he was now 
able to carry home the whole carcass, 
not just a few choice parts. He 
could travel and take his possessions 
with him. 

Six. Then came writing and the 
knowledge and experience of one 
generation began to be recorded for 
the next. Communication became 
possible beyond the reach of the 
word of mouth. 








What 20 Per Cent Increase in 


Appliance Sales Would Mean 
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Nn © Date Q Chew) S 

me 3 3 SP i Pon 799 sv <5 
Washing machines.... 600,000 $75,000,000 $3 $1,800,000 120,000 $15,000,000 $360,000 
Vacuum cleaners..... 1,000,000 50,000,000 4 4,000,000 200,000 10,000,000 800,000 
Portablelamps....... 3,000,000 30,000,000 3 9,000,000 600,000 6,000,000 1,800,000 
WOME 2 oc aiccsy carer hier 4,000,000 24,000,000 12 48,000,000 800,000 4,800,000 9,600,000 
Ine SR eereer ercrer ee 800,000 16,000,000 2 1,600,000 160,000 200,000 20,000 
Electricranges....... ,000 10,000,000 60 4,500,000 15,000 2,000,000 900,000 
Electric refrigerators... 22,000 7,000,000 60* 1,320,000 4,400 1,400,000 264,000 
Radiators and heaters 400,000 3,800,000 18 7,200,000 80,000 760,000 1,440,000 
Percolators and _ hol- 

TOW WARES. 5 5:6:0.5.50:<:. 250,000 3,000,000 4 1,000,000 50,000 600,000 200,000 
WO) CUo sy \ oe re 125,000 yO Uo" aes 25,000 SQGU ces cacuues 
OC’ CC See are 500,000 2,400,000 4 2,000,000 100,000 480,000 400,000 
Wafile irons, grills, hot 

plates, fireless cook- 

Ch Seen en eae 165,000 PVE, OI « Sadeceaeas 33,000 635,000 99,000 
Heating pads........ 200,000 GAO ek kbceeances 40,000 PAGO ic cicickeas 
Curlingirons......... 250,000 ZOO nse cteanccues 50,000 SHRUG kéccccwece 
Hairdriers, miscellane- 

ous heating appli- 

GNC OM 6 os ecerwn so eis 200,000 2,000,000 3 2,000,000 40,000 400,000 120,000 
Sewing machines..... 170,000 7-0 U1 ee irre 34,000 PMO oviicncuwne 
Ironing machines..... 63,000 Yo. rer 12,600 SNE ean c cause 
Kitchen power units. . 100,000 TOMMRUNMED as owis-b aa 20,000 TjGHNNGOG) cis ceccwns 
VIDFACOTB....0<0060000% 300,000 SOROOO acs acdecemeees 60,000 Ul) 
Utility motors........ 225,000 60 re een ee 45,000 Ct | eee 
Dish washers......... 11,000 HGGCGG 2.5. seededewea 2,200 DIMOU oc careaees 
Miscellaneous motor 

appliances......... 500,000 25,000,000 500,000 100,000 5,000,000 .......... 

"DOCG oes caceals 12,956,000 $287,875,000 $82,920,000 2,591,000 $57,575,000 $16,303,000 


*Note.—Energy consumption figured at 10 cents per kilowatt-hour in case of all appliances except ranges 


and refrigerators, where 5-cent rate is assumed. 





If present sales of electrical appliances 
could be speeded up by 20 per cent, it would 
mean a gain in sales by central stations, 
dealers, contractors and other retailers of 
2,591,200 additional appliances—bringing an 
additional income from such sales of $57,- 
575,000, and an increase in annual revenue 


to the various central stations of $16,303,000. 
In an average city of 100,000 population, 
it is estimated from these figures that elec- 
trical merchandise sales would be swelled 
by at least $100,000, and the local light and 
power company would secure an increase in 
appliance income of $30,000 a year. 








Seven. Then gun powder came and 
brought an end to the feudal system 
because a peasant with a gun became 


as mighty as a rich man in his 
armor. 
Eight. Then printing came and 








Regular Electrical Trade Hand 


les 80 Per Cent of Total Volume of Electrical Sales 
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Although the channels of electrical distribu- 
tion are constantly branching out through 
non-electrical outlets, the established elec- 
trical trade with its completely-stocked elec- 
tric shops, like that pictured above, still 
handles at least 80 per cent of the total 
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volume of electrical sales. While the novel- 
ties and style merchandise have been pretty 
well shared with non-electrical dealers, the 
regular electrical dealer or contractor still 
sells 75 per cent of the electrical staples, 80 
per cent of the “specialties,” and practically 
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100 per cent of the pioneer items. As the 
non-electrical dealer’s business grows in 
electrical goods, the faster expands the busi- 
ness of the established electrical trade. 

For it is stores like this which do 80 per 
cent of the electrical business. 
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set free the great power of ideas 
throughout the civilized world. We 
know what resulted from it. 

Nine. Steam then revolutionized 
industry and transportation and 
changed the world again. 

Ten. And finally, the last of all 
these ten great civilizing influences, 
came electricity. 

But what history means when it 
credits electricity with being the 
greatest single impulse in the de- 
velopment of man is not just light or 
heat or power. It is the effects of 


these new forms of light, heat and 
power that have made the difference 
to man. For electricity has brought 
a new measure of peace and safety 
to our communities and has made 
the city possible. It has brought a 
great expansion to our industries 
and increased the wealth and free- 
dom of man past all calculation. It 
has established a contact and com- 
munication between all peoples that 
has extended commerce and advanced 
civilization. It has made possible a 
degree of comfort, cheer and health 


in the home and relieved the domestic 
burden upon women to an extent that 
has contributed vastly to the happi- 
ness of mankind. 


The Idea Not Yet Accepted 


Such is the electrical industry. In 
forty short years it has achieved all 
this, and yet it has just begun to do 
its work, and the men and women of 
the world have not yet begun to 
appreciate what it all means to them. 
Their acquaintance with electricity 
first began, as they heard vaguely 










































distributing industry 





Broadcasting the Industry's Message to 30,000 Smaller Dealers, 


Contractors and Non-Electrical Distributors of 
Electrical Goods, Will Be Job of 


OR seven years, under McGraw-Hill 
direction, Electrical Merchandising 


has served the established electrical 





electrical dealers, 
contractors, jobbers, their salesmen and the 
merchandising departments of electric light 
and power companies. ‘Today its circula- 
tion is 15,000 copies each month. Through 
Electrical Merchandising the manufacturer 
has been able to reach his customers and 
prospective customers in the established 
electrical trade. 

Gradually but surely, however, a change 
has taken place in the distributing arm of 
the electrical industry and the number of 
channels of distribution has been increased. 
The remarkable increased demand for elec- 
trical service and appliances has caused 
thousands of retailers outside the electrical 
trade to take on electrical merchandise as 
side lines. Electrical devices are now sold 
in hardware stores, housefurnishing stores, 
department stores and in many other stores 
outside of the ordinary distributors of the 
electrical trade. 

Also with the increased demand for elec- 
trical service and appliances has come an 
increase in the number of small contractors. 

These new-comers, non-electrical dealers 
who have recently taken on electrical lines, 
and these new small electrical contractors 
—must be served alike by the electrical 
business paper publisher and the manufac- 
turer. In a short time these new-comers 
have become an important factor in the 
electrical distributing field. 

As publishers of Electrical Merchandising, 








the magazine serving the established 
electrical distributing industry, the 
McGraw-Hill Company feels the responsi- 
bility of serving these 30,000 “potential” 
members of the electrical industry with 
a business publication that will help to 
fit them for graduation into the established 
electrical trade. Obviously an existing elec- 
trical publication, such as Electrical Mer- 
chandising, can not adequately serve this 
group, because their present problems are 
different from those of the established 
dealers. 


O SIMPLIFY its problem of serving 

the non-electrical retailer handling elec- 
trical merchandise and the new small con- 
tractor, the McGraw-Hill Company has 
purchased from the Rodger Publishing 
Company Electrical Retailing, a publication 
whose circulation has included the non- 
electrical retailers of electrical goods. 


Pocket Size to Be Continued 


Electrical Retailing as a McGraw-Hill 
publication extending the service of Flec- 
trical Merchandising, will be continued 
to be published from Chicago, with the 
same personnel and general form as before. 
The handy pocket size of the magazine 
will be retained. J. M. Rodger comes 
with the McGraw-Hill Company as man- 
aging director of Electrical Retailing, and 
Stanley A. Dennis will continue as editor 
of Electrical Retailing, serving also as Chi- 
cago editor for Electrical Merchandising. 
Co-operating with these men and _ their 














The New McGraw-Hill Publication] 
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about the new great power houses 
and transmission lines and saw elec- 
tric light and the electric motor. 
They accepted it as a mysterious new 
thing that had come into the world 
but was not to be understood by the 
average mortal. 

First came the new thought of an 
electric fan to make a cool breeze. 
It is understood today and accepted 
although it is even yet not come to be 
universally considered a household 
necessity. Then came the idea of an 


erally understood and accepted as a 
practical use of electricity, but al- 
though it has become a staple it is 
far from being in universal use. 
People now also know that there 
are electrical machines for washing 
clothes and sweeping floors. Some 
have been interested to hear that 
there are machines to iron clothes 
and to wash dishes and machines to 
mix and grind in the kitchen, but the 
idea that everybody can and should 
use these appliances and that it 


fort and in time and labor saving to 
install complete electrical equipment 
in their homes has not yet registered 
in the minds of the average Ameri- 
can family. 

There will probably be 12,000,000 
electrical household appliances sold 
this year. That represents a tre- 
mendous amount of business. But 
when we consider that there are 
9,500,000 wired houses in America 
and in addition 4,000,000 unwired 


houses right now in reach of service 


electric flatiron. That too is gen- (Continued on page 3501) 


would pay every household in com- 











**To Make for Better Competitive Conditions for Electrical Men!” 


How the thousands of non-electrical distributors and new contractors — whose 
competition now ccnstitutes a problem for every electrical man,— will be reached 
with the electrical industry’s message through a paper published in conjunction 
with Electrical Merchandising, the business magazine of the established 
electrical trade 


ny Electrical Retailing” 


staffs will be the strong editorial and ad- 
vertising organizations of the other 
McGraw-Hill electrical papers, through an 
executive committee made up of O. D. 
Street, vice-president McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Howard A. Lewis, business manager 
Electrical Merchandising, and O. H. Cald- 
well, editor of Electrical Merchandising. 

Electrical Retailing will distribute 30,000 
copies monthly and its present paid circula- 
tion will be developed by the large circula- 
tion force of the McGraw-Hill organiza- 
tion. 


mon purpose of serving the electrical in- 
dustry and promoting electricity as the 
great servant of mankind, are the following 
journals, each the leader in its field: 

Electrical World—“the key paper of the 
electrical industry”—for the executive, the 
engineer, the manufacturer and central- 
station organization, and all who wish to 
keep informed of the news of the industry. 

Electrical Merchandising—for the elec- 
trical dealer, contractor, jobber and job- 
ber’s salesman, and central-station mer- 
chandising staff. 

Electrical Retailing—an_ extension of 
Electrical Merchandising’s service, for the 
retailer who is taking on electrical mer- 
chandise as a side-line, and for the smaller 
electrical retailers and contractors and their 


O THE electrical industry this link- 
ing of Electrical Retailing with Flec- 
trical Merchandising is of vital importance 
because the combined circulation of these 
two publications—45,000 copies monthly— 





will give complete coverage of the whole salesmen. 
field of electrical marketing and _ installa- The Home Electrical—a_ rotogravure | 


tion. Obviously, under the changed condi- 
tions in the electrical distributing field, no 
manufacturer can develop 100 per cent of 
his retail market unless he is placing his 
sales message before the established elec- 
trical dealer and contractor, the ‘‘non- 
electrical” retailer, the new small electrical 
contractor and. the central station with a 
merchandising department. 

This latest extension of the service of 


pictorial service, carrying the story of elec- 
trical service to the layman and the house- 
wife—through pictures. 

Industrial Engineer—published at Chi- 
cago, formerly Electrical Review. Devoted 
to the maintenance and operation of elec- 
trical and 
mills and factories. 

Journal of Electricity 


associated mechanical systems in 


published in San 


: wd Francisco —a_ neighborhood — publication 
the McGraw-Hill Company also completes ; oe ea rage : 
Y ° ‘ serving the electrical industry of the Pa- 
the McGraw-Hill coverage of every group apy , aaa 
cific Coast. 


in or related to the electrical industry, 
through the several McGraw-Hill electri- 
cal publications. Associated under a single 
management and inspired with the com- 


JAMES H. McGRAW, 
President, 


MCGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC. 
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Even If the Day Is Hot,—Let Your Cash- 








HE belief that ‘‘there is no business in summertime’”’ is 

fast joining the dodo—and other things that have ceased 
to be. Of course, some will say, business does lag during July 
and August. True, it has done that. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that this is largely because the dealer lets up, himself! 
Most things electrical the public needs as much in summer as 
in any other season. Wiring and repair jobs are particularly 
available in summertime, so it is simply up to the contractor- 
dealer to carry on! 

When summer weather comes, customers may slacken in 
coming to the store. Then that is the time for the dealer to 
reverse the process and go out to his customers. There are 
two ways to do this and he can use them both. One is by good 
advertising and special selling efforts calculated to draw 
customers to the store. The other is through house-to-house 
salesmanship. 

All of the ideas here reproduced have been worked out by 
successful electrical merchants. A good many of the sug- 
gestions offered are the results of the Summer Selling Contest 
conducted by Electrical Merchandising last year, and they 
show conclusively what dealers and contractors can do if they 
will go after the business with energy and a fair degree of 
enthusiasm. So this is our contribution to better summer 





sales. 


business’’! 








Go to it,—and hear the cash register go right on ‘‘talking 














, Advertise Your Place as 


sas “The Cool Store”’ 


UMMER sales can be helped materially 

dby “carrying on” in a business-like way. 
Changes in window displays should be 
frequent and snappy. Special attention 
should be given to neatness in interior 
arrangement. Use plenty of fans and keep 
the store comfortable. Advertise your place 
as a cool store. Have an ice-water tank 
handy, for the use of your customers. 
Occasionally, put a fan outside the doorway 
so the cool current will strike the passers-by. 


Get After Store Lighting 
Business 


M*= your store a first-class example of 
what a retail establishment should 
have in the way of lighting and power 
equipment. Then go after local prospects. 
According to a recent survey, not over three 
stores out of ten are properly lighted. Just 
remember when talking up the subject, that 
better lighting has increased the sales of 
some stores more than 20 per cent. 


Summer Sales Nearly 
$100 a Day 


(THE VUnited Appliance Company, of 
Owosso, Michigan, set its sales quota at 
$100 a day for the fifty-three working days 
during July and August, 1922, and came 
very close to the mark. The good results 
were due to advertising, window and 
interior display, and following up a good list 
of prospects, many of whom were secured 
by telephone. 

Electric irons were made the leader, at 


the regular price. Every seasonable article 
was pushed and among the items that 
showed good returns were vacuum cleaners 
—nineteen being sold in July and ten 
washers were sold in August. Total sales 
for the fifty-three days were $5,188.89. 


Push the Fan Business Hard 


LECTRIC FANS are for most dealers 
a strictly summer seller. If the dealer 
does not market his stock now the chances 











~ 


The electric refrigerator is within the reach 
of even the modest home today, as it may 
be bought either complete or for installa- 
tion in the ordinary ice box. 


are most of it will be carried over until 
another season. The fan line is especially 
responsive to real promotion methods. 
Begin with a good window display and let 
yours be a good example of a fan-cooled 
store. Circularize prospects both in homes 
and offices, and follow-up with telephone 
and house-to-house work. Wherever pos- 
sible make a practical demonstration. With 
responsible parties, leave the fan over night 
on trial. Close the sale quickly while the 
weather is hot and the merits of the device 
are especially evident. 


Solve Kitchen Problems with 
Ventilating Fan and 
Fireless Cooker 


EALERS who are located in, or close to, 
the local retail district can make good 
profit out of electrical fireless cookers and 
ventilating fans. The fuel-saving feature is 
important, as is the fact that the cooker 
helps to do away with the discomfort of a 
“hot kitchen.” The outstanding feature, 
however, is the wonderful cooking the 
device will do. Dealers who have made a 
success of handling this line make much 
use of demonstration methods. A competent 
demonstrator is put in charge. House- 
keepers are invited to present their hardest 
cooking problems and see how well the 
cooker will solve them. 


Electrical Goods That Sell 


in Summertime 


‘THE merchant who is planning his 
summer business is naturally interested 
in knowing what will sell well during{this 
season. : 
The following list was sent us by an Ohio 
electrical dealer. It shows the kinds and 
number of articles sold during his special 
summer campaign one year ago. 
353 electric irons 5 motors 
8 toasters 10 table lamps 
4 percolators 5 hot plates 
1 heating pad 6 sewing machines 
45 vacuum cleaners 1 waffle iron 
35 washing machines 14 curling irons 


1 vibrator 16 sets of fixtures 
2 ironers 1 hair clipper 
2 violet-ray sets 3 bell-ringing 

36 fans transformers 
7 ranges 


Sell Electric Refrigerators on 
Time-Payment Plan 


LAST minute electric-refrigerator cus- 
tomers can be brought in this month. 
The hot weather, with its aggravating train 
of spoiled food, soured milk and fast- 
vanishing ice, provides just the argument 
needed. The dealer who writes good selling 
letters to prospects—and canvasses them 
also—is going to annex some profitable 
sales. Offer the time payment plan to 
desirable purchasers. Middle-class home 
owners are good buyers—so are farmers who 
own lighting plants. 


Where Summer Contract Jobs 
Can Be Found 


L_°°Ok up the public schools and find if 
there are any changes and improve- 
ments in the lighting systems contemplated 
this season. 

Look up the school domestic-science 


on 
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Register Go Right On “Talking Business!” 


departments for possible need of more 
electric cooking equipment. 

Canvass the factories and mills in your 
vicinity. This is the season when their 
repair work is generally done. 

Keep your eye on the old houses. Some 
of these will be rewired sooner or later. 
Play up this idea by advertising. 

Look up the farmers in your vicinity who 
own lighting plants. This is a good time for 
repair work. j 


Cooking Demonstration Sells 
Ranges 


TEXAS‘firm in a town of about 4,000 
population sold twenty-one electric 
ranges in four days by means of a store 
demonstration. An expert cook was in 
attendance. All kinds of dainty things were 
cooked and refreshments were served to the 
lady visitors. This firm used the telephone 
in inviting housekeepers to the demonstra- 
tion. As each sale was made the name of the 
purchaser was posted in the sales room; this 
was quite a help in bringing prospects to a 
favorable decision. 


Home Demonstrations of 
Lighting Plants 


OME energetic Middle West dealers are 

cashing infon the summer months by 
pushing the sale of farm electric plants. One 
of these plants is mounted on an auto truck 
and a farm-to-farm canvass made. Where 
possible, calls are made in the evening, wires 
strung and practical demonstrations given 
in homes and other farm buildings. One 
dealer watches the ‘country correspon- 
dence” section of his local paper and offers to 
furnish the lighting for church socials, lawn 
parties and dances. Many sales of complete 
plants have resulted. 


Demonstrate Radio Outfits 


put a little more push behind your radio 
department and keep outfits and supplies 
moving throughout the summer. Make up a 
prospect list. Include in it all those you 
know to be interested in radio and those able 
to buy good outfits. Music “‘fans,”’ campers, 
retired people, home owners, and prosperous 
farm families should be included. Talk 
with these prospects over the telephone. 
Make dates for demonstrations. Hold 
occasional demonstrations at the store. 
This is a good way to keep your prospect list 
humming. Also use the time-payment plan 
where advisable. Radio sets can now be 
sold in that way. Such contracts and 
acceptances are now being handled by 
financing firms. 


Why Not an Automobile 
Electric Department? 


HE next two months millions of cars 

will be stirring up the dust, the poultry 
and the profanity of the inter-urban 
districts. Summer touring is an annual 
event. Not more than one car in 120 is said 
to be electrically complete. Right here is a 
source for a vast amount of electric installa- 
tion and repair work, together with the sale 
of automobile lighting supplies. No one 
should be better able to handle this business 
than the electric dealer himself. Here is also 
a year-around business which is largest just 
at the season when the electrical dealer is 

t situated to handle it. 


Stores and Offices Need 
Ventilators 


STORES and offices employing a consider- 
able force are prospects for motor- 
driven ventilators. In the stores it means 
better patronage from those who are inclined 
to stay away from “hot, stuffy stores’ 
during July and August. Wherever used 
there is better work on the part of clerks, 
fewer errors in making change, checking 
bills, marking goods and figuring charges. 
Actual tests show that efficiency of em- 
ployees has been raised 10 per cent by this 
change. 


Over-the-Counter Sales Built 
by Field Work 


APPLIANCE sales totaling $3,598 is the 
August record of a Texas firm for 1922. 
This was in a town of about 5,000 population 
ard in face of strikes and a partial crop 
failure. Efforts were concentrated on the 
idea of bringing in customers to see the 
stock. As an attraction, all goods were 
rearranged and the store was made quite a 
show place. Advertising was conducted as 
in a busy season and the public was urged 
to see the interesting offerings at the store. 
The field representatives, while pushing all 
lines and making a leader of irons, worked 
industriously to the same end. The result 
was that half the month’s business was done 
over the counter and for cash! 


Do Customer’s Washing 
at the Store 


AFIRM located in Stephensville, Texas, 
a town of 3,500 population, sold elec- 
tric washing machines the last two weeks in 
August by the following plan: First, liberal 
newspaper advertising; then two house-to- 
house canvassers and one telephone can- 
vasser invited housewives to send their 


washing to the store and to come and see 
the laundry work done. Sixty-five accepted 
the invitation and twenty-seven sales 
resulted. 


Sidewalk Demonstrations Sell 
Appliances 


IDEWALK demonstrations are never old 

when it comes to getting results with 
washing machines. Usually it is the men 
who stop to see a machine operate. Good 
prospects are secured in this way. The 
selling of the idea to a man invariably helps 
toward placing a machine later. The same 
idea has been used with vacuum cleaners. A 
strip of carpet is placed on the sidewalk, and 
at intervals a clerk goes over it with a 
vacuum cleaner. Some dealers have used 
the cleaner on the sidewalk itself; the 
results spoke for themselves. 


Soap Chips Bring $1,000 
in Extra Sales 


HE United Appliance Company, 

Muskegon, Michigan, worked out a 
plan which gave it a thousand dollars extra 
business in August of last year. The basis 
of this was the offering of a 3-months’ 
supply of soap chips free with each electric 
washer sold during this month. The firm 
started out with a large newspaper ad., and 
a showy window display, the main feature 
of which was an immense pile of 6-oz. 
packages of soap chips. This extra induce- 
ment, while it represented no great outlay 
on the part of the company, proved a great 
attraction and helped the canvassers and 
clerks to close numerous sales of washers. 


Let Hot Weather Boost 
Shop Work 


ANVASS factories, stores and offices 
for repair work on electric fans. Also 
circularize the homes for fans, vacuum 
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When selling an electric fan push the idea 
of a special desk outlet too. This will often 











bring an extra sale for you and mean 


bet- 
ter fan service for your customer. 
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cleaners, washers, irons and other appliances 
that need attention. Advertise that you will 
call for the article, put it in first-class shape, 
and return it promptly. Ask your patrons to 
telephone or else bring in the article and 
simple repairs will be made while they wait. 


Wind-Blown Dust Brings 
Vacuum-Cleaner Sales 


ANY dealer-contractors have found 

vacuum cleaners a good summer 
seller. Because of doors and windows being 
open so much, dust accumulates rapidly. 
Also the heat naturally turns attention to 
labor-saving devices. Records of twenty to 
thirty-five machines sold each month per 
dealer, during July and August, are not 
uncommon, even in small towns. Several 
dealers have accomplished this _ result 
through canvassers—college boys and school 
teachers being selected for the purpose, and 
working on a strictly commission basis. 


Bonus Plan Will Help 
Summer Business 


ERE is a sweeper sales plan that is the 
basis of an annual event with a New 
Jersey firm. Vigorous publicity, catchy 
displays and a continuous demonstration 
at the store are a part of the plan. The rest 
of it consists of teamwork, salesmanship and 
bonuses. Valuable cash prizes in addition 
to their commissions are awarded the field 
workers, according to volume of sales made 
in July and August. Other employees look 
up new prospects. Wherever a sale results, 
the employee turning in the prospect’s 
name receives a bonus of $1. 


Offered to Clean One Rug Free 


HE Rivoli Electric Shop, La Crosse, 

Wis., writes as follows regarding a 
cleaner campaign, conducted during the hot 
month of August, 1922: 

‘‘We started out with newspaper advertis- 
ing and followed up by a house-to-house 
canvass, also made judicious use of the 
telephone for one hour each morning. We 
advertised that we would clean one rug free. 
In order to stimulate the campaign, we 
gave a $5 allowance on all old sweepers 
turned in on the sale. We found this to pull 





& 


Show your customers that the ventilating 
fan can be installed on any ordinary win- 
dow. Fans are for most dealers a strictly 
summer seller. 





much better than giving any kind of pre- 
mium. Thirty-six machines were sold. One 
of the men we sent out was an experienced 
canvasser and the other was new in the 
appliance game.” 


Follow Up the Old Customers 


IX thousand dollars’ worth of business 

secured in July and August, 1922, is the 
sales record of Harold Baker, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Customers to whom appli- 
ances had already been sold were called 
upon and the names of neighbors who might 
be interested in similar goods secured. 
These prospects were then.called upon, often 
in the evening when the man of the house 


was at home. The salesman used a vacuum 
cleaner in making his sales approach. If 
customer was not interested, other appli- 
ances were suggested and if possible, some- 
thing found that was wanted. Hard work 
and enthusiasm did the rest. 


A “Burglar” Window Will Sell 
Special Wiring 


Fpatigeseat display that will visualize 
the value of special wiring for burglar 
protection can be arranged as follows: 
Place in the store window a toy cottage 
such as can be bought at a toy store, bor- 
rowed of a paint store, or built by an 
ingenious clerk. Green crepe paper can be 
used to represent the lawn, and gray crepe 
paper for concrete sidewalk and _ street. 
Small artificial evergreen trees sold by 
variety stores, will serve as shrubbery. Wire 
the house so that a small bulb at each 
corner will automatically flash on and off. 
This feature operates best, of course, in the 
evening. Appropriate placards will make 
the display effective by daylight, also. A 
couple of dolls with movable limbs, dressed 
and masked as burglars and propped in a 
position as if running away from the house, 





will add a good finishing touch. 


Go After the Residence 
Lighting Business 


o HE summer season is a good time to go 
after the residence lighting business.” 

So says the Society for Electrical Develop- 

ment, New York City. This organization 

will give detailed information. The following 

are some of the suggestions offered: 

(1) Make a loca! survey of your territory. 

(2) Send follow-up letters to interest more 
householders in home surveys. 

(3) Canvass to build up list of prospects. 

(4) Have a specialist make recommenda- 
tions and secure contracts, or orders. 

(5) Use window displays to tie in with a 
spirit of better residence lighting. 

(6) Use visual demonstrations where space 
and means permit. 

(7) Use the telephone to strengthen mail 
and newspaper advertising. 

(8) Use newspaper advertising, many cut- 
outs and a number of striking captions. 








Electragists Hold Regional Convention at Pittsfield, Mass., and See “‘Man-Made Lightning” 

















At Pittsfield, Mass., June 14, was held the 
first of the regional meetings of the Asso 
ciation of Electragists, International, that 
for the New England district. President 
James R. Strong presided, and there were 
addresses by Charles L. Edgar, president 


Edison Electric Illuminating Company; 


Boston; Alice Carroll, Society for Electrical 
Development, New York City; Charles L. 
Kidlitz, high commissioner of the electrical 
contractors’ associations of New York City; 
and laurence W. Davis, director of the 
bureau of research of the Electragists body. 


Prior to the meeting, the delegates were 


ax 
taken to the high tension laboratory of the 
Pittsfield works of the General Electric 
Company to witness demonstrations of the 
million-volt transformers, and the 2,000,000,- 
volt ‘“‘artificial lightning” flashes, concen- 
trating for a brief instant forces at the rate 
of 10,006,000 horsepower. 
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N.E.L.A. Commercial Section Shows 
Rich Fields for Business 


Store Lighting Report by J. J. Kirk Describes Profitable Opportunities. Norman T. Wilcox 
of Boston Elected Chairman of Commercial Section, with W. R. Putnam, Boise. Idaho. 
and F. E. Pembleton, Newark, N. J., as Vice-Chairmen 


F THE sessions of the Com- 
() mercial Section held during the 

N. E. L. A. convention at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
June 4 to 8, particular interest from 
the merchandising and electrical trade 
standpoint, centered about the reports 
of the Merchandise Sales Bureau, F. E. 
Pembleton, chairman, and of the Light- 
ing Sales Bureau, G. Bertram Regar, 
chairman. 

The commercial sessions were all well 
attended, and plans are now under way 
for expanding the interest in the Com- 
mercial Section by re-entisting the 
efforts of the o!der commercial men of 
the industry. 

The following were unanimously 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, N. T. Wilcox, Boston; vice- 
chairman, W. R. Putnam, Boise, Idaho; 
vice-chairman, F. E. Pembleton, New- 
ark, N. J.; vice-chairman, George H. 
Jones, Chicago. For members of the 
executive committee, A. F. Berry, J. G. 
Tritle, A. K. Baylor, and to fill the 
unexpired term of Rawson Collier, W. 
E. Clement, New Orleans. 

In congratulating Mr. Wilcox on his 
election Mr. Hogue recommended to 
the incoming administration that twelve 
members at large be appointed to the 
executive committee instead of six as 
in the past and that six of these mem- 
bers be ex-chairmen of the commercial 
section drafted for active work to the 
end that the commercial section may be 
strengthened and developed to a higher 
degree of responsibility and usefulness. 

Howard A. Lewis’ report on com- 
pensating salespeople, proved to be the 
feature of the Merchandise Sales Bu- 



































Stores selling 
luxuries, clothing etc. 
are better prospects 
than those handling 
consumable necessities 





Orelintouched 
Treasure Chest 


1 Two million stores. 


4 One in twenty has ten 
foot. candles inside. 


4 One in thirty-five has fifteen 
foot candles in display windows 


1 Better light can easily be sold 
to one million stores this year. 


4 Represents profit in the 
initial sale. 


1 ants a tremendous 
possible increase in the 

most profitable of all 

central station load. 








reau meeting. A very full statement 
of the facts and philosophy entering 
into this report, was published over 
the author’s signature in the June issue 
of Electrical Merchandising. 

The work of the Lighting Sales Bu- 
real was concentrated on the reports 
of the Store Lighting Division and the 
Residence Lighting Division. A sub- 
stantial part of the data on which the 
Residence Lighting report was based, 
was contributed by the author, M. 
Luckiesh, to Electrical Merchandising 
for September to December, of last 
year. The report of the Store Lighting 
Division is abstracted in the following 
paragraphs: 


Report on Store Lighting 


We in the electrical industry are 
always looking for more profit. We 
are often eager to take a chance on 


risky. long profits that offer a certain 
zest or spirit of adventure while just 
as rich profits and sure ones instead 
of speculative, lie at our very doors 
unnoticed because of their familiarity. 

Store lighting is perhaps the great- 
est of these neglected opportunities, 


truly an unopened treasure chest for 
central stations everywhere. The easi- 
est thing we have to sell is more and 
better light to merchants. 

Instead of leading, we are at the tail 
of the procession. The average pro- 
gressive merchant is a leng way ahead 
of us in his mental attitude toward 
light. While we have been wondering 
whether good light in the store window 
and interior has an effect on trade and 
upon the dollars that flow into the mer- 
chant’s cash register, he has sensed the 
truth and everywhere you will find mer- 
chants who firmly believe that good light 
is one of the first essentials to store 
profit. They have beat us to the goal, 
while we are thinking in terms of in- 
creasing store lighting intensities by a 
few foot-candles and are not even 
making a concerted effort to do that. 
merchants are ready to spend any 
reasonable amount on light—the least 
expensive means in the world to brinz 
new store customers and hold old ones. 

Here are the high points of the pres- 
ent condition of store lighting in this 
country and of its revenue possibilities 
to us. There are two million stores 
representing the tremendous extent of 
our field for lighting improvement. Of 
these but one in twenty has a store 
interior illumination intensity of ten 
foot-candles. But one in twenty-five 
has as much as fifteen foot-candles of 
window illumination. 

If we get busy we can sell bette: 
light to a million of these stores thi 
year. That is not at all impossible if 
all central stations will make a deter- 
mined sales effort in this field. 

Such effort profit 


represents a on 



































“Stores that 


appear prosper- 
ous and busy are 
good prospects. 
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Conservative Estimates of New Business Obtainable in the Field of Residence 
Lighting Based Upon a Detailed Survey of Present Conditions 
and Analysis of Lighting Requirements 
(From report of the Committee on Residence Lighting, M. Luckiesh, chairman) 


New Business if New Business if 
the Present Wired All Homes Are 
Homes Are Raised Kaised to the 
to the Standard Standard of Our 
of Our “Conserva- ‘Conservative 
tive Ideal’ Home? Ideal’ Home. 





SRN S00 SR 6 s.0)s so .an'e ved SORA SPER SOEs $70,000,000 $360,000,000 
RMN aRD SUVA MRR IAMS SRIINIERY 5 6 Ac. is hnsis isla bp san Sb eee eae 16,000,000? 100,000,0002 
Central-station revenue per year at 10 cents per kw.-hr... 160,000,000* 1,075,000. 0005 
Convenience-outlets installed at $5 each.............00. 260,000,000 1,100,000,000 
Portabie lamps Ot SLO GACH. . .0% 2c cc ssc ceseeesseessees 500,000,000 2,040,000.000 


Wall-prackets Gt Sb GAC... ..6in cc hs eens oes 
Ceiling-fixtures at $10 each.............+.+.. 


Shades for ceiling-fixtures and wall-brackets at $1.50 each 


250,000,000 
280,000,000 
200,000,000 


1,100,000,000 
1,600,000 000 
1,000,000,000 


This “conservative ideal’ home is one wired and lighted for convenient and adequate 


utilitarian lighting. b 
October. November, December, 1922. 

2Total lamp renewals per year: $38,400,000. 
’Total lamp renewals per year: $130,000,000. 


See articles by M. Luckiesh, Electrical Merchandising, September, 


‘Total energy for lighting: $348,000,000. 
®*Total energy for lighting: $1,300,000,000. 





the initial sale of lighting equipment, 
whether the sale is made by the central 
station or by the contractor-dealer. It 
is worth while even if it did not invari- 
ably represent increased load. 

However, the effort does represent 
a tremendous possible increase in the 
most profitable of all central station 
load—a heavy load of long hours at 
profitable rates. 

Some of you are really from Mis- 
souri and we have yet to meet the cen- 
tral station man who does not claim 
to come from that fertile state. We 
will show you that the possibilities in 
store lighting which I have mentioned 
are not imaginary and that it is entirely 
practicable to cash in on them. 

For that purpose, let us see what has 
actually been done in one year’s time 
in Chicago. 

First, let us review briefly the con- 
ditions which existed a year ago in 
Chicago stores, as shown by a survey 
comprising a cross-section of one thou- 
sand stores out of the total of twenty 
= thousand then in that city. 

This shows that seven out of every 
ten stores were poorly lighted, and it 
is believed that about this condition 
exists throughout the United States 
today. 

Forty-one per cent of stores were 
using high wattage lamps, but com- 
paratively few had proper glassware 
and fixtures. 

Eight and four-tenths was the aver- 
age number of fixtures per store, one- 


half of which were of obsolete or 
inefficient types. 

Dirt and dust accumulations, it was 
found, rob even the good lighting in- 
stallations of 49 per cent of their light 
output. 


Sales Campaign Increases Load 


Following this survey a real and 
year-long sales campaign on _ better 
store lighting was instituted by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. We 
will show you later what it accomplished 
in increased load and revenue. But, 
first, please see what it did towards 
bringing better light to Chicago mer- 
chants. See what a mere handful of 
men were able to achieve on a ten 
fout-candle program in which seven out 
of ten stores enlled uper were sold. 

One of the first and foremost essen- 
tials in any sales campaign on store 
lighting is the selection of prospects— 
the picking out of those stores which 
may be most easily sold on better light- 
ing. With the present existing low 
level of store illumination practically 
all stores are prospects, but some are 
better prospects than others. Inas- 
much as any store lighting campaign is 
generally placed on a “pay as you go” 
basis, which requires that the effort 
should show an immediate profit, it is 
necessary and wise to tackle the best 
prospects first. 

While there may be many exceptions 
to the following ways of classifying 
stores as prospects, this classifica- 


tion is in accord with broad experience. 

Stores that are already fairly well 
lighted are the best prospects. Usually 
these stores are operated by highly pro- 
gressive merchants; men who are 
keenly alive to the value of good light- 
ing and are very willing to invest in 
better lighting without delay upon find- 
ing that better lighting is obtainable. 

Stores that appear busy and prosper- 
ous are good prospects. Here again are 
evidence of progressive merchants and 
successful business men. They readily 
appreciate good lighting and have the 
money to buy it. 

Stores selling luxuries, clothing, etc., 
are better prospects than stores selling 
consumable necessities. The reason is 
obvious. The corner grocery does not 
have to make the same appeal for your 
dollars as does the book store or phono- 
graph shop. You have to eat but you 
do not have to buy the latest jazz 
record. Good light makes a greater 
difference in the sales pulling power of 
the luxury shop than it does in a 
grocery store, even though it may be an 
excellent investment for the grocer. 

There appears to be no choice be- 
tween downtown stores and suburban 
stores as lighting prospects. You can 
sell as readily to one as to the other. 

“Hole in the wall” or tiny stores are 
as good prospects as large stores. Fre- 
quently these little fellows are over- 
looked as lighting bets. They cannot 
compete with the larger merchants on 
window or other display and are eager 
for any means to compel attention to 
their stores. 

To reap the real harvest that there 
is in store lighting the central station 
must: have the necessary selling organi- 
zation—somebody must be made re- 
sponsible for this job and whoever is 
selected should be assigned to this work 
as his sole or major activity. You can- 
not give it as a side line or mere extra 
duty to some fellow who is probably 
already loaded with responsibility and 
expect him to show much in the way of 
results. 

The job separates itself into two 
parts; first, the selection. of prospects 
and systematic arrangement of these 
lists and assignment to salesmen. The 
second part is simon-pure selling. 

The selection of prospects may usu- 
ally best be done by the salesman. 
Knowing that they will be required to 
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The_ effect of lighting intensity on show- 
window attention value. The charts show 
how for a small additional outlay for elec- 


trical energy, the number of persons stop- 
ping to inspect the windows was increased 
and sales proportionately multiplied. The 


profit on the additional sales was of course 
much more than the small outlay necessary 
to secure the higher intensities. 
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Poorly lighted 
stores adjacent 
or near to well 
lighted stores are 


ood prospects 


call upon these prospects and sell a 
big proportion of them, the salesmen 
will choose prospects with scrutinizing 
care. They should, of course, be taught 
how to select good from poor prospects, 
using the criteria as previously out- 
lined. 

It always pays to stick to one kind 
and type of unit for store interior and 
similarly to choose one good window 
lighting unit and stick to that. By so 
doing, the selling proposition is much 
simplified, both for the salesman and 
the merchant whom he is trying to sell. 
The salesman may easily learn all there 
is to know about the one type of unit, 
cost, installation expense, etc. The 
merchant is not confused by an exhibit 
of various fixtures and lighting glass- 
ware. The thing which really interests 
him or should interest him is better illu- 
mination. If he has sufficient faith in 
the salesman to buy better lighting 
from him, he will have faith in the 
equipment which the salesman proposes 
for installation. 

The salesman should be equipped 
with a demonstration unit, equipped 
with a lamp, flexible cord and plug, so 
that the unit may be lighted in the 
presence of the prospect. This is one 
of the greatest aids to sales. 

Trial installations, if judiciously in- 
stalled are sold ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred. There is, however, no 
need to be too generous in the matter 
of trial installations. Most merchants 
can be sold without the need of trial 
installations. The salesman may keep 
the trial installation idea as an “ace in 
the hole’—a final or last resort sales 
argument to be used on the merchant 
who has proved adamant to all other 
urges to buy. 

The time payment plan makes sell- 
ing very much easier and whether or 
not the central station actually sells 
any store lighting equipment, the time 
Payment plan, in some form or other, 
should be offered. In some cases it may 
be necessary for the central station to 
help finance or assist in procuring 
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finances for contractor-dealers in car- 
rying out the partial payment plan. 

Paving the way to sales is the func- 
tion of sales letters to merchants, news- 
paper advertising and the many other 
advertising media that may be em- 
ployed. The advisability of preparing 
the merchant for the personal call of 
the salesman by means of the printed 
word needs no defense or further ex- 
planation. It is the same sort of thing 
that is done in selling almost every 
kind of merchandise. It pays because 
printing is less expensive than the 
salesman’s time. While store lighting 
can seldom be successfully sold entirel 
by the printed word, nevertheless sales 
letters, newspaper advertising, etc., can 
do much to put the merchant in a 
favorable frame of mind, this making 
the saleman’s job easier and his num- 
ber of calls per day greaater in number 
and more productive. 





“An Electric Toaster for 


Every Breakfast Table!” 

Hats off to the American Bakers’ 
Association ! 

For the American bakers are start- 
ing this summer a nation-wide cam- 
paign which should prove of vast 
benefit to electrical dealers every- 
where. “Toast for Breakfast” is the 
official slogan of the campaign, and 
its primary object is to bring a 
larger volume of bread into use, by 
making bread the national American 
breakfast food. As a means to this 
end, however, it is necessary that 
hundreds of thousands of electric 
toasters be bought. In consequence, 
“Put an Electric Toaster on Every 
Breakfast Table” has been adopted 
by the bakers as a slogan of equal 
importance with “Toast for Break- 
fast.” 

The enormous possibilities of this 
movement will make instant appeal 
to every electrical dealer. With only 
ninety thousand toasters in some 
eight million wired homes, the 
bakers’ campaign presents a unique 
opportunity to step into a ready- 





made, newly created market of prac- 
tically limitless proportions. 

Four groups of manufacturers 
have so far been enlisted in the ad- 
vertising campaign which is an im- 
portant part of the drive—manufac- 
turers of electric toasters, of electric 
current, of butter, and of bread. All 
that is asked of electrical dealers is 
that they tié-in with this nation-wide 
campaign through window displays 
and local advertising, featuring both 
slogans, “Toast for Breakfast” and 
“An Electric Toaster for Every 
Breakfast Table.” 

The basis of the campaign, from 
the bakers’ point of view, will be the 
superiority of toast to prepared 
cereals as a breakfast food. Pre- 
pared breakfast foods, such as rolled 
oats, crack wheat, farina, corn meal, 
and so on, require long cooking to 
make them palatable and completely 
digestible. On the other hand, the 
ready-to-eat breakfast foods have 
digestibility coefficients which are 
much lower than that of bread. 

Finally, the bakers’ advertising 
will stress the convenience of prepar- 
ing the toast on the breakfast table, 
with the aid of the electric toaster. 
They point out that the physiological 
effect, the stimulated secretion of 
digestive juices brought about by the 
aroma and taste of good toast, is 
often of more importance to the in- 
dividual than the increased nutritive 
value. 

Thus the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is offering the electric 
industry the fruits of a carefully- 
prepared, nationally-advertised cam- 
paign which will benefit every elec- 
trical dealer in direct proportion as 
it benefits every baker. What ice- 


cream is to the national tea table and 
dinner table, toast will become to the 
national breakfast table—if the cam- 
paign succeeds. Let’s help ’em put it 
over! 











“A Toast to the Toaster’ will probably 


resound at many a bakers’ convention these American Bakers’ 
Have you read of the electric 


coming months. 





nation-wide campaign being planned by the 
Association to “put an 
toaster on every breakfast table? 
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Above—The crowd that usually passes its 
lunch-hour in Battery Park 

had an unexpected surpris 

radio entertainment wa 

addresses heard from city off ig 

about getting your city to do this, ol 


Insert—Lois Wilson, the smiling Paramount 
star, is here shown “‘listening in. 


Left—Summer radio business will flourish 
as long as there are motor-boat and motor 
car enthusiasts who think any money 
well-spent which adds to the fuller enjoy- 
ment of their vacation trips. It is a note 
worthy fact that exploring parties now take 
radio sets with them for the dual purpose 
of furnishing amusement and for receiving 
time signals. 


Below—Have you ever stopped to count the 
number of hospitals and sanitariums ip 
your town which should have radio sets? 
as well as the invalids and shut-ins 
whom this represents the only w 
enjoying the great outdoors? tec 
Manhattan State Hospital in 

was presented with a receiving 

the picture below shows the disabled vet- 
erans enjoying the reports of the great 
fights at the Yankee Stadium. Get som 
public-spirited citizen to make similar dom 
tions in your town. 
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Where They Want the 
Things You Are Selling 


Here Are 46 Different Kinds of Prospects And Here Are the Appliances and Products 





for Your Summer Business: Your Neighbors Want to Buy: 
Apartment Housee—3, § 5 8, >. 4 14, oe 28 37, 39, 43, 47, 1. Air Heaters 58. em Electric 
49, 50, 53, 59, 77, 80, 90 2. Air Compressors 59. Fuses 
es ir Shops—2, 3, 4, 8, ° ss 
9, Sere ges kokoro 62, O55, 59 P82, 63, 72, 80, 8. Annunciators = ae Pots 
96, 97, 99, 101, ‘102, 206 . i ip- 61. Gri 
Bakers—8, $, 13, 14, 15, 16, 32, 88, 39, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 4 a Charging Equip 62 ane Wheels 
61, 64. 66, 67, £9, 69, 7H, 78, 80, 86, 4, 96, 1 meni . g 
os. Barbe reo, ad id 19, £0, 4s, 60, 69, “6h, "6b, “i, "36, 96, 73, 5. Batteries, Dry _ 63. Hacksaws, Electric 
Battery-ch Stations—4, 20, 27, 41, 46, 49, 60, 61, 5%, 6. Battery Flash Lamps 64. Hair Cutters 
62, 72, 71, ott 96, 97, 99, * {60, ; 7. Batteries, Storage 65. Hair Driers 
a7 eiackemithe—2, 8 A 12,'20, 41, 27, 41, 49, 68, 69, 62, 69, 8. Bells and Gongs 66. Hat Cleaners 


Bottling Works— 


13, 14, 23, 28, 47, 48, 49, 60, 51, 56, 9. Bell-Ringing Transform- 67. Hoists 
67, 69 TE 80. 30 04, 96, 401. "102 


ers 68. Horns and Signals 
seule ere, & 6, gg}, 34, 20, 23 23, 2 28, 41, 50, 62, 63, 49 Stowers, Peres 69. Hot Plates. 
par atoners—6, 8, 9, 12, 18, 14, 43, 48, 0, eh 59, 62, 77, 80, 84, 11. Blowers, Organ ng ana aincory % 

9 49, 60, 66, 57, 12. Buffing Wheels . Ice Cream Freezers 
ac nnnins $082, 2° of an 94, 101 Loe, ii2, 5 eg . 13. Burglar Alarms 72. Ignition Testing Sets 
Pe he 89. 71, ana 78, eae tis 4,98, 102, 14. Buzzers 78. Immersion Heaters 
soCappenter, Shope-2.'8, 8, 1 i 13, 14, 23, 27,47, 48, 60, 53, | 15. Cookers, electric kg aoe —— 

Cigar Stores—9, 13, 14, 19, 48, 51, 59, 70, 77, 80, 96, 102. [ te sae Foo ~ a 76. pe ll Machin - 
soc rning Btores—3, a 102" 32 14, 29, 30, 47, 48, 49, 60, 61, 3 } ne : gn 77. veto 
17028! Bes v re 4 6 OY 8, 18, ‘14, 20, 28, 27, 28, 47, 60, 59, 19. Cigar Lighters 78. Lemon Squeezers 
pgnurches—11, 15, be, 25, 26, 32, 36, 48, 50, 59, 69, 77, 80, 92, - pe ee Z Sree Openers 
. Clipping Machines . Lighting 
61, 6b, 66, 81, 83, Te, 18, 16, Fi, U8, oa Se 1a, fet, None” 8” = 22. Clocks, electric 81. Magnets, Lifting 
ts— 1, 8, 9, 12, 18, 14, 34, 35, 48, 49, 60, 59, 62, 23. Clocks, Watchmen’s . Motors 
13, 11, 80, 8: 82,98, 161, 106, 112, 116. 24. Cloth Cutting Machines 83. Mangles 
pi Drusgists—2, 8,9 i. 13. 14, 16, ." od 98 “ e* one’ a ee 25. Coffee Grinders 84. Meat Choppers 
; 71, 77, 78, 80, 8 98, : ‘ 
s0eeks fnd Cleaners—8, 9, 13, 14, 40, is, "9, 50, 59, 74, 77, 4 on ang nies 85. “oo for Printing 
0, 96, 96, 4 ontroliers for otors esses 
Pact atat MMi "EM A8s 88,30 BR. Conveyors Coal and” 98. Nut Choppers 
a8, 41, 46, 47 « 48, 48, 86, 59, 60, 77, 79, 80, 82, 90, 94, 96, 97, 98, ~ Material 87. Piano Player, Electric 


29. Conveyors, Cash 88. Portable Lamp 
Foundri 2 6, 8, 10, 33, 18, 24, 7. 23, 28, 39, 41, 
47, 43, 50, 59, 62, 63, 67, 68. 77, 80,'81, 82, ~ $0. a aaa! 89. Pyrometers 


$1. 
3, 90. Pumps, El 
ope rutt | Stores—8, 9, 13, 14, 48, 50, 61, te. 57, 69, 77, 80, 9 39. Paiete iegees 9 ae ectric 
soe arniture Stores—8, 23, 47, 48, 50, 61, 55, 59, 60, 77, 80, 96, vy eae So Watch 92. Ranges 
. Dental Motors ° 
Grocers—8, 9, 18, 14, 18, 19, 28, 25, 29, 43, 48, 60, 59, 77, 35° Dental F 93. Refrigerators 
80, 86, 93, 96, 162. aaa 94. Safety Enclosed Switch 
i ndrensere—8, 13, 14, 48, 60, 59, 65, 73, 75, 77, 80, 96, 98, Hy i oe re ror Machines aaoaaad 
80, 86, 108 9, 12, 18, 14, 29, 43, 48, 60, 51, 59, 62, 38. Dough Mixers 96. Signs 
a e 
a9 A de ttahtidSeab te ce oO 28 BF B40. Dito en ci. 
a Plants—, 0 18 14 i, 28, 27, 28, 47, 48, 60, 61, 59, 77, = ee — oy oe einai 
- Dumbwalters . epnones, e 
“nk 9, 12, 18, 14, 41, 48, 50, 61, 59, 62, 77, 80, 82, 44. Egg Beaters 102. Ti cg tare 
; me Switches 
Lauindries—9, 13,14, 49, 60, 61, 59, 68, 75, 76, 77, 80, 83, 94. 45. Egg Boilers 1 
96, 101, 102, 111, 113. 46. Electroplating Apparatus 103. Toasters, Restaurant 
pi Lumber ints 2 cn * a2 38 Ae 20, 23, 27, 47, 48, 50, 47. Elevators 104. Vacuum Cleaners 
aabignis Bouter, 4, 6,8 5 14, 2, 26, 48, 48,60, 2, 60, 77, 48. Fans, Bracket and 105. Valve Grinders 
eiling A 
rien nate 12, 13, 23, 47, 50, 51, 59, 62, 67, 68, 49. Fans, Ventilating 107. Vibrators 
Newspapers—3, 8, 9, 14, 20, 22, 23, 27, 47, 48, 50, 51, 59, 50. Fire Alarm Systems 108. Vulcanizers 
60, 67, 68, 77, 80, 8, a5. a. 96, 101, 102. 51. Flashers for Electric 109. Waffle Irons, restaurant 
ro ncee— 3, , 5, 8 9, 18, 14,22, 23, 47, 48, 49, 50, 59, 77, 79, 80, - Signs size 
Printers-—8 9, 13, 20, 27, 48, 50, 61, 69, 60, 62, 67, 68, 77, 82, 52. Flood Lighting 110. Wagon Loaders 
5.9 , 36 10 02 arn i hea acim a, = — nami 111, rege Machines 
otographers—1, ’ . Flour Sifters 112. Water Heaters 
Public Instit tions—3, -6, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, * 
28, 36, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49, 60, 54, 59, 68, 76, 76, 77, 80, 84, 90, 55. Fountains, Electric 113. Water Supply Systems 
92, 98; 96. on 164, 111, Ve 15, 19, 25, 26, 32, 36, 38, 42, 44 in on Ag . ae 
aurants— ’ ’ e - 
45, 48, 49, (50, 51, 54, 56, 59, 69, 71, 77, 78, 80, 87, 92, 93, 96, ruit Presses 115. X-ray Outfits 
ssn. 3 5, 6 on §, 9, 15, 1420, 22 22, 23, 28, 48, 49, 50, 
Shoe Repair Shops—1e, 27, 48, 51, 59, Bo, 66, 77, 80, 82, 96. 
goonget;Metal Shops—8; 9, 12,13, 14, 27, 41, 48, 69, 68. 77, 
Tailor ga nte—8, 9, 18, 14, 48, 49, 50, 51, 59, 68, 74, 77, 80, LEFT—The numbers following each listing refer to the electrical 
95, 96, 10 products and appliances (given in the upper table) which that busi- 
Theatre inti 9, 18, 14, 22, 39, 48, 49, 50, 51, 55, 69, 77, 


80, 87, 94, 96, 106, 101. 102. ness can use to advantage. 
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Cultivate These Markets—and Profit! 


All Up and Down Both Sides of Every Street in Your Town Are 
Opportunities for Selling Electrical Goods, as This Dealer Found 


OO OFTEN the man who sells 
electrical goods prefers to stick 
closely to the beaten paths of 

retail selling methods. This type of 
business man may eventually suc- 
ceed but the real success comes to 
the man with imagination enough 
to conceive new markets and new 
fields. Such a man not only succeeds, 
as we measure success in terms of 
dollars and cents; but he also 
succeeds in the larger sense that he 
is keen, active, alert and completely 
satisfied with his line of endeavor 
and the results which his excursions 
off the beaten paths bring him. He is 
a pioneer in a strange field and in 
cultivating the new fields he feels the 
true joy of the pioneer. 

I know of one electrical dealer in 
a city of 100,000 in the middle 
West who is a pioneer and who is 
never satisfied with the business 
which comes in the course of the 
average business day—the business 
that comes in and is bought over the 
counter. He is eternally seeking new 
prospects—and he finds them, too. 

One of the most profitable fields 
in which he has pioneered is the 
hotel field. There are four large and 
prosperous hotels in his city; in the 
surrounding country, at lakes and 
summer resorts, there are a half- 
dozen other good hotels. 


Hotels and Summer Places 


This dealer has cultivated the 
owners of these hotels or the men 
who specify and authorize purchases. 
Last year, for example, he had an 
opportunity to secure a large quan- 
tity of portable table lamps at a 
very low figure. These lamps are 
the type so often seen in hotels of 
the better class and are used as bed- 
Side lamps. This dealer placed the 
proposition before the owner and 
manager of one of the big hotels in 
his city. This owner-manager knew 
his business—and he knew that such 
a lamp would be a valuable piece of 
utilitarian furniture in the rooms of 
his hotel and that such a lamp would 
give the rooms a touch of the big 
city. Besides being of excellent ap- 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


pearance, they would also be useful. 
The dealer quoted his price and the 
owner-manager bought two hundred 
of the lamps on the spot. Result— 
a net profit of $80 for the wide- 
awake dealer. The remainder of the 
lot were sold across the counter. 

When this same dealer heard of 
a new hotel being erected at a near- 
by lake he hustled around and found 
the owners and sold them a lot of 
equipment which included a couple 
of electric washing machines and 
ironers for their laundry, two dish 
washers and several vacuum clean- 
ers. 

One day he called on the owner 
of a large summer resort hotel near 
his city and had a talk with the 
manager. “Look here!” he said. 
“Your aim and object is to make 
things pleasant and convenient for 
your guests and this particularly 
applies to the women guests. I can 
show you how you can add to the 
comfort of these ladies by a unique 
little service which will cost you a 
very reasonable sum and at the same 
time add to your investment in your 
hotel equipment. Are you _ inter- 
ested?” 

Of course the hotel man was in- 
terested! Then the dealer offered 
him a lot of electric curling irons, 
one to be installed in each guest 
room. The hotel man snapped at 








DROPPED into Burke’s grocery 
store and had a talk with old man 
Burke. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, I sprang the coffee roaster on 
him—showed him how he could roast 
his own coffee fresh 
every day and put it 
out under his own 
name, with more prof- 
its, better coffee and 
added distinction to 
his store. He could 
see the advantage of 
it andI got his order. 















the offer. In passing, I might men- 
tion that this one item of service has 
brought this hotel man many favor- 
able comments and has helped widen 
the circle of friends of the hotel. 

The dealer duplicated this stroke 
of business at a boarding school for 
girls located just outside his city. 
Imagination—the creation of a de- 
mand where one never existed be- 
fore! 


What About the Local Club-Room? 


Club rooms pay a heavy toll to 
this dealer in the course of the aver- 
age year’s business. His city, in 
common with other cities of similar 
size (or even smaller, for that mat- 
ter), has a large number of clubs 
and fraternal societies where a 
kitchen or side-board is maintained. 
Last year this dealer, by closely 
cultivating the market, sold six 
refrigerating machines at a price 
which meant a handsome profit. 

He has also sold these club 
kitchens a multitude of other equip- 
ment—electric toasters and broilers, 
percolators, fans, vacuum cleaners, 
lamps, radiant heaters and moving 
picture projectors. 

Nearly all of these club houses 
have certain nights set aside for 
ladies; again, ladies are present on 
dance nights. Very well! Why not 
provide the ladies with a dressing 
room that is well lighted and that is 
equipped with a number of curling 
irons and electric fans? Surely the 
women guests would appreciate these 
small conveniences! And the clubs 
made the installations! 

During the past year this dealer 
has sold four electric pianos to sum- 
mer resort dance halls. He went to 
the owners of these dance halls and 
asked them if they would be inter- 
ested in a plan to make their halls 
pay them a profit during the day 
time when it was manifestly impos- 
sible to have an expensive orchestra 
on the job. Certainly, the owners 
were open to any suggestion which 
would bring them an _ additiona! 
profit and which would amuse th’ 
number of young people seekinz 
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amusement by dancing. The answer, 
of course, was in the purchase of an 
electric piano. These instruments, 
as you know, come at a fairly high 
figure. These sales were put across, 
however, by this aggressive dealer 
showing the prospect where he could 
make a profit on his investment. And 
thus the prospect became a customer 
and the dealer made a nice profit and 
made another friend. 


Hospitals, Doctors and Dentists 

Hospitals and sanitariums are 
good customers of an_ electrical 
dealer I know in Michigan. His city 
is a fairly small one but he goes 
after all the business possible. He 
has found that hospitals and sani- 
tariums are good customers for cer- 
tain lines of goods and he always 
keeps a supply of their equipment on 
hand—electric heating pads, electric 
stoves, sterilizers, massage machines 
and violet ray machines—these are 
only a few of the items they purchase 
in a year. If a new product is 
offered that this dealer thinks will 
fit in this field, he buys one or two 
of the items and sends them out 
to the various hospitals and sani- 
tariums and asks that they test them 
and give him their opinion on their 
utility. This helps to make friends 
and at the same time introduces a 
new piece of equipment to logical 
prospects. 

Imagination! That ability to place 
one’s self in the other fellow’s shoes 
—it is the most valuable asset a busi- 
ness man can have. I know an elec- 
trical dealer in an Indiana city that 
has imagination—plus. He started 
in business a year ago in a very 
small way and today he has the lead- 
ing store in volume of business in a 
city of 80,000. How has he done it? 

He will take a single street, for 
instance, and “work” two blocks a 
day. At night he will return with a 
nice bunch of orders. I happened to 
be in his store one afternoon as he 
came hustling in with his usual 
smile. 

“It’s been a bully day,” he ex- 
plained to me. “Look here at what 
I did today.” I looked at his orders: 
two cigar lighters for automobiles, 
an electric coffee roaster, one large 
toaster, three fans, a couple of small 
motors, hair drier and one electric 
hair clipper. It was a big day’s 
work—a whale of a day I thought. 

“How on earth did you do it?” I 
asked. “Do you mean to tell me you 
picked up that business in your usual 
two blocks?” 








“Less than that,” he grinned. 
“Only worked one side of two blocks 
and didn’t finish the job at that. 
Here’s how I get the business: In 
between times I ran into fellows I 
know who have just bought new ma- 
chines. It was a cinch to sell them 
electric cigar lighters for their new 
buses. 

Next I dropped into that new 
Greek restaurant—just started up a 
while ago. I found the owner to be 
a hustling little man and a mighty 
fine chap. He’s doing a nice busi- 
ness, too. It took me about fifteen 
minutes to sell him a big toaster 
rack and three big fans. He needed 
this equipment,—only he _hadn’t 
realized it until I pointed it out to 
him. Within the next three months 
I’m going to sell him a refrigerating 
machine and portable lamps for 
every table. Talked it over with 
him today and he is about sold on 
the proposition, but he is canny 
enough to not over-buy. Wants to 
pay spot cash for all of his stuff. 

“Next, I took the elevator to the 
fifth floor of the Blank building and 
made a number of fast calls on the 
dentists. Their time’s valuable and 
it’s always a “yes” or “no” with 
them. Sold the two small motors 
to dentists. They use ’em in their 
work-shops where they make false 
teeth and plates. Small business 
but during a year’s time it all 
mounts up. 


Barber Shops and Beauty Parlors 


“The hair drier and electrical hair 
clippers I sold in the Oliver barber 
shop. I was waiting for a shave and 
I noticed that one barber had to 
wait on another to get the hair drier 
and that the new chair which they 
installed this week was not equipped 
with an electrical hair clipper. After 
my shave I called the owner of the 
shop to one side and called his at- 
tention to the omission ard he 
grinned and gave me the order. He 
claimed he had intended giving me 
the order all of the time. Maybe! 
All the same I find the best way to 
get business is to go after it. Of 
course no dealer can exist without 
counter trade—but I find the real 
business by going after it.” 

“A great days’ business,” I com- 
mented. “How about it—did you 
score any failures during the day 
or did you get all of this business 
without any argument or a single 
failure.” 

“Certainly I had some failures,” 
he admitted. ‘As a matter of fact 


I failed a number of times. I tried, 
for example, for the fifth time to sell 
some fans to the Palace Ice Cream 
Parlors. They need the fans but the 
owner is a peculiar cuss—claims the 
hotter his place is the more cold 
drinks and ice cream he sells! I also 
fell down on an attempt to sell a 
violet ray machine to the Hotel 
Jefferson beauty shop. I had other 
failures too—that is they were fail- 
ures today—tomorrow, next week or 
next month I hope to sell every one 
of them. On the other hand I have 
some excellent prospects that I 
secured today. The owner of a pool 
room is almost convinced that it 
would be to his advantage to install 
a big radio receiving instrument in 
his rooms for stock market reports 
and sport bulletins. He’s afraid of 
the entertainment part of radio— 
afraid that the crowd will listen to 
the free stuff rather than play pool 
and billards. He’ll come around to 
my way of thinking some of these 
days. 
Good Business Leads Picked 
Up Everywhere 

“T also picked up some interesting 
gossip and news today which I hope 
to capitalize. I heard, for example, 
that the Y. W. C. A. is going to put 
in a cafeteria. If this happens they 
are going to be in the market for a 
lot of electrical kitchen equipment. 

“One of the newspapers, so I was 
told, is looking for some sort of a 
prize offer for newsboys who sell 
the most papers and for those who 
can secure a certain volume of new 
subscriptions. If the report is true 
I’m going to sell them a lot of cheap 
radio sets before tomorrow night— 
galena sets would just fit the bill, 
especially since we have a broadcast- 
ing station in this town.” 

I think the case is proved—the 
live and aggressive dealer is the 
one who will relegate most of the 
counter business to clerks and who 
goes out and goes after business. 
The intimate contact between seller 
and buyer produces the sparks of 
business that mean a rapid turnover 
of stock. To do this successfully, 
however, requires imagination to 
conceive the prospect’s need and to 
prove that need and show the pros- 
pect the value of what you have to 
offer him. Charles Schwab and Her- 
bert Hoover both told me once that 
they considered imagination one of 
the four prime requisites of a suc- 
cessful man. 

I believe they are right—and I 
think you will agree with me. 
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Selling a Hundred Small Motors 
in Sixty Days 


The Story of a Dealer Who Has Succeeded in Making the Small Motor as Important 
a Convenience in the Household as the Vacuum Cleaner or the Washing Machine 


sion on the difficulties of selling 

small motors and the almost im- 
possibility of making money in the 
operation, there arose a wide-eyed, 
square-jawed little man from South- 
ern California who remarked quietly 
that he had sold a hundred small 
motors within the preceding sixty 
days. On the immediate further 
questioning of those present, it de- 
veloped that this was not the unique 
condition of one special drive, nor 
was it a freak demand which was 
being met. 

F. H. Broiles of the International 
Electric Company of Los Angeles, 
sells small motors week in and week 
out, summer and winter, holiday 
season and in between. He sells 
them to the housewife and to the 
home owner for use in the thousand 
and one small tasks about the house. 
How he does it by the application 
of the simple principles of good mer- 
chandising plus a wide awake imag- 
ination focused upon the problem, 
makes a story which is worth listen- 
ing to in Mr. Broiles’ own words: 

The man who is willing to spend 
from $100 to $150 for a washing ma- 
chine or a dishwasher for his wife 
ought to be willing to spend from 
$25 to $60 for some electrical equip- 
ment for himself. A merchandising 
consultant from one of the national 
manufacturers gave me that idea. I 
admit I was skeptical but decided to 
install a window display which he 
suggested just for the sake of a trial. 
The idea of merchandising frac- 
tional horsepower motors was new 
but I though it possessed possi- 
bilities. 


[: THE MIDST of a recent discus- 


Window Trim Big Asset 


As soon as the window trim was 
in people began to stop and look. The 
window was good for it suggested 
immediate uses for the motor, uses 
which would appeal to a man. AIl- 
though our store is situated in what 
might be called the wholesale district 
of the city it is strategically located. 


We are between two stage stations 
serving the rural districts outside 
the city. By actual check, one com- 
pany carries 3,000 people daily while 
the other carries 1,500. Practically 
all of these people pass our windows 
and nearly every one of them is a 
prospect for a small motor. They 
are ranchers, small merchants, shop 
owners and the like coming into the 
city to buy. 


Inquiries Suggest Attachments 


Inside of the first few hours we 
had inquiries. Then we began to 
sell, sometimes one in a day, some- 
times two or three. Several pur- 
chasers asked about attachments for 
the motor, drill presses, emery wheel, 
grinders, buffers and the like. That 
gave me a new idea. For some time 
past, we had been handling a little 


cast-iron saw block, with pulley at- 
tached, for use with such a motor. 
These had been bought from a small 
manufacturer, but he had gone out 
of business. We had patterns made 
in a local shop and had another shop 
make up the block for us. It was 
arranged so that an emery wheel or 
buffer could be attached to the end 
of the shaft opposite the pulley. By 
attaching a small chuck it could also 
be made into a lathe. 

The window was changed and a 
display put in featuring the motor, 
the saw block and the attachments. 
We quoted prices as follows: motor 
alone, $25; block alone, $35; motor 
and block, $60; emery wheel, sander 
and buffer, $10 additional; chuck, $5 
additional. Sales were immediately 
stimulated to an even greater extent 
than before. Not only that but each 
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“Aside from the fact that we learned we 
can merchandise small motors, our cam- 
paign proved that it is easier to sell frac- 
tional horsepower motors if you have some 


accessory to go 


with them,’’ sa} | 
Broiles, of the International Electric Com 
pany of Los Angeles, whose shop is } rea 
above, 
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sale now averaged double that of the 
motor alone and the profit on the 
block and attachments was much 
greater than on the motor alone. 
Two-thirds of the motors we sold 
during the campaign were sold with 
the saw block. Undoubtedly those 
who purchased the motors alone will 
cume back for the attachment at a 
later date. 

We did not do any special adver- 
tising during the campaign, unless a 
circular letter we sent out a few 
weeks before the campaign started, 
can be called advertising. We send 
out such a letter to about 5,000 pros- 
pects every six months. It carries 
with it a return card. The letter con- 
sists of a four-page circular illus- 
trated and describing our service. 

We changed the window dis- 
play every time the number of people 
stopping to look at it began to drop 
off. The campaign cost us little, ex- 
cept for a few window cards for the 
window trims and the time of the 
man who changed the window. 


Majority of Sales to Homes 


In classifying the sales during the 
campaign, we found that slightly over 
two-thirds of the motors went into 
homes for use in the home machine 
shop, the kitchen or by the boy of the 
house. The popularity of the auto- 
mobile has had something to do with 
that, for their are many men who 
like to spend their spare time tinker- 
ing with their car. A motor with 
attachments such as we offered can 
be of great use to them. The other 
third went to small manufacturers 
with a few to merchants. Manu- 
facturing jewelers, garment manu- 
facturers, tailors, bakeries and 
grocers and the like took them. 

Aside from the fact that we 
learned we can merchandise small 
motors, the campaign proved that it 
is easier to sell fractional horsepower 
motors if you have something to go 
with them such as a drill press, lathe 
or band saw. Your prospective cus- 
tomer is more open for a purchase if 
you can show him what the motor 
will do even though he does not buy 
the attachment. Moreover the mar- 
gin of profit on your motor is small. 
Anything that can be sold at the 
same time means just so much more 
money to the business. For the 
dealer who handles motors alone, it is 
imperative that he carry a full line 
of belting, pulleys, and everything 
else pertaining to motors and motor 
drive. 

This may seem extraneous but one 


of the best advertisements a dealer 
can utilize is his servicing depart- 
ment. Bring that into your sales 
argument, but not so strongly that 
your customer will think that the 
motor will not stand up under work. 
Carry a full line of parts and be 
ready to make repairs in the quickest 
possible time. Above all things don’t 
falsify. When the man to whom you 
have sold a motor comes in to have 
it repaired, live up to the statements 
you made in your sales talk. 
Fractional horsepower motors can 
be profitably merchandised. Since 


the campaign closed, we have been 
selling thirty 4-hp. motors a month 
over the counter, and I am convinced 
that we will continue to do so. If 
sales drop off, we will put on another 
campaign, working in what we have 
learned. But we don’t expect sales 
to drop off. We have created a de- 
mand and every motor we have sold 
is a first class ad for us. Don’t let 
anyone try to tell you that +-hp. mo- 
tors are not a staple line of mer- 
chandise just like a percolator, a 
toaster or a box of lamps. They are. 
Our sales records have proved it. 





Boston’s Electrical Kitchen 
Where Nothing Is Sold, But Where 


Boston’s Housewives Are Fast Learning 
the Art of “Letting Electricity Do It” 








ston Street, Boston. 








“You are cordially invited to the Modern Methods 
Kitchen, at suite 214, the Thorndike Building, 234 Boyl- 
It is a non-commercial, practical 
| demonstration of the modern methods of housekeeping, | 

with special reference to the uses of electricity in lighten- | 
| ing domestic labor and solving the servant problem. Noth- | 
ing is for sale, and only those devices, appliances and | 
methods are demonstrated which have been approved in 
practice by the management. 
is to allow you an opportunity to determine how the con- 
duct of your domestic establishment may be simplified. It 
| will be a pleasure to have you call on any day between 9 in 
the morning and 5 in the afternoon.” 


Mrs. M. A. SHARKEY 
Miss Meuinpa E. Tatcorr 
Mrs. WILLIAM B. WHEELWRIGHT 


The purpose of the kitchen | 














was sent recently to thousands of 

Boston housewives, announcing 
the opening of Mrs. M. A. Sharkey’s 
“Modern Methods Kitchen” in Bos- 
ton’s shopping district. 

Now, as everyone knows, there’s 
no one more traditionally conserva- 
tive than a New England housewife. 
Mrs. Sharkey, however, differs from 
the rest of her New England sisters 
in believing that New England can 
really learn a few things from the 
rest of the country—particularly 
from California, where electrified 
homes are more plentiful than pre- 
Revolutionary relics. And she is de- 
termined that radiant California and 
rugged New England will at last find 


Gr is the dignified card which 


a common meeting-ground—in her 
electrified kitchen! 

The kitchen is one of three rooms 
in an office building—the other rooms 
being a dining room and a reception 
room, all charmingly furnished. 
Through arrangements with elec- 
trical concerns and manufacturers, 
the kitchen has been completely 
equipped. Two electric ranges, an 
electric “kitchen aid,” refrigerator, 
clothes washer, ironer, percolator and 
the smaller appliances—all are in 
constant and daily use. Visitors may 
come at any hour of the day, singly 
or in groups, to watch the demon- 
strations or to get help and advice 
about their electrical equipment. 

Nothing whatever is  sold—-no 
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Not until a Boston housewife has brought 
her favorite recipe and had it actually 
cooked at the “Modern Methods Kitchen,” is 
she really convinced that the electric range 
will do all that is claimed for it! Mrs. 











Sharkey’s two assistants are both practical 
housekeepers, and they can teach electrical 
cookery to others because they believe in it 
thoroughly themselves. The kitchen is com- 
pletely—and uncompromisingly—electrical. 





charge being made even for advice or 
consultations. This may account for 
the “clubby” atmosphere of the place, 
for every woman who comes once 


comes again. She likes to, and 
enjoys it, for she feels at home 
there. She feels free to absorb 


whatever knowledge she can about 
electrical devices and which ones 
would be best for her own home. 
In other words, what the merchan- 
dising experts call “sales resistance” 
simply doesn’t exist in this demon- 
stration kitchen. You feel sales re- 
sistance only when someone is trying 
to sell you something, as in a store— 
you can’t feel it in a nice, clubby, 
chatty kitchen, where everyone is 
just intensely, earnestly interested 
in the very subject you yourself are 
most interested in—namely, house- 
keeping. 


Nothing Sold—But Many 
Sales Results 


Mrs. Sharkey frankly admits that 
New England housekeepers are the 
most conservative in the world— 
“but that’s all the more reason why 
they need a kitchen like this,” she 
Says. “Here they see with their own 
eyes, hear with their own ears—in 
fact, sample with their own fingers— 
the results of electrical housekeep- 
ing. They see an ordinary soiled 
wash go into the clothes washer, 
through the dryer, through the 
ironer and come out snow-white and 


satin-smooth—and they are con- 
vinced. They bring a favorite recipe 
and watch us cook it in the electric 
range better than they’ve ever done 
it themselves—and they are con- 
vinced. That’s the New England 
housewife for you. She’s got to be 
shown—and we are showing her. 
And once she is convinced that the 
electrical way is the best, she’ll stick 
to it forever. 


“Incidentally, one thing our work 
here has proved to us is that the aver- 
age electrical dealer or salesman 
doesn’t demonstrate and explain the 
appliances he sells nearly thoroughly 
enough. Scores of women come to 
us with tales of grills, percolators 
and even irons which have been 
gathering dust on the top shelf, sim- 
ply because they did not know how to 
use them. 

“My advice to the electrical dealer 
would be, ‘Never assume that your 
customer knows even the first thing 
about the appliance you sell her. 
Don’t let her leave the store without 
explaining it to her as thoroughly as 
if it had been invented only yester- 
day.’ ” 

Women of all degrees of wealth 
come to Mrs. Sharkey’s kitchen— 
from the small kitchenette housewife 
to the mistress of a score of servants. 
One comes to find out about an elec- 
tric table grill—will it enable her to 
cook her own breakfasts? Another 
comes to learn how to operate an elec- 
tric clothes washer, so that she may 
dispense with her weekly laundress. 
Still another brings her two cooks, 
for several lessons on the electric 
range. It’s all very informal, but, 
because this educational work is 
serious business with them, Mrs. 
Sharkey and her two assistants are 
aiding enormously in breaking down 
the barriers of New England con- 
servatism and listing electricity as 
“among those present” in New Eng- 
land’s domestic menages. 
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Mrs. Sharkey’s electric kitchen—though it’s 
situated in the heart of Boston’s shopping 
district—represents ‘the last word. in 
kitchens” to hundreds of New England 


housewives Here are held daily 
strations of the electric range, ré 
and other labor-savers—even to the pe 
lator and small grills. 
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Twelve Plans That Have 











ideas which follow. 





The electrical dealer’s prospects and prosperity are 
often tied up in his book accounts. His monthly pile of 
customer statements, if cashed, would help to meet 
current bills, reduce bank borrowings, discount in- 
voices, or perhaps provide capital for expansion. 
Those accounts may be “as good as the wheat” but 
they are in non-negotiable form. To make the credit 
end of his business pay then depends on the dealer’s 
keeping his book accounts as liquid as possible. 


Just how successful dealers go about the handling 
of this problem is shown in the twelve plans and 

















A Collection Letter That Got 
the Money 


Collection letters have a place in 
solving the dealer’s problem of get- 
ting the money. He should never be 
diffident in asking for settlement or a 
payment. If he can put a little of 
his own personality into his letters so 
much the better. Following is one of 
this type. It may not meet some 
ideas on the subject but it got re- 
sults totaling nearly $1,000. 

“Our statements are sent regularly, 
because no matter how much we might 
feel like extending credit to the 1,800 
people on our books it would be impos- 
sible to do so excepting for a limited 
time. A credit of only $10 to each one 
would mean $18,000 for us to carry. 
So it should be plain that all accounts 
whether large or small should be met 
promptly and in a spirit of fair play. 
All open accounts are now due. 

“This is a business proposition with 


us and we hope it will be taken in just 
that way. 


“Very truly yours,” 


This straightforward statement is 
presented in a neighborly way as a 
dealer can who is _ personally 
acquainted with most of his cus- 
tomers. 





The Extra Charge for 
Credit Plan 


It adds from 2 per cent to 5 per 
cent to the dealer’s overhead to do a 
credit business. This is one of the 
reasons why mail order and other 
cash institutions can and frequently 
do undersell him. 

This situation is being met in a 


number of instances by the plan of 
marking all goods with a cash price 
and the corresponding credit price 
both in plain figures. The difference 
represents the dealer’s extra cost. It 
has been found that credit customers 
do not object to paying for the ac- 
commodation, and the volume of cash 
business was increased. One dealer 
reported that cash sales grew 40 per 
cent. 


The Use of Local Credit 


Information 





Local “Bradstreets” are one of the 
best protections merchants in the 
average town can have from poor 
credit risks. Such commercial re- 
ports are usually compiled by busi- 
ness mens’ associations, groups of 
retailers, or law firms specializing in 
collections. These reports are made 
up from lists out of the subscribing 
dealer’s ledgers. Names are graded 
according to reputation for pay. 
Judgments are noted. Amounts 
owed by the bad ones are entered 
with initial letters—G for groceries, 





Getting your customers’ bills into the mails 
regularly and promptly the first of each 
month encourages promptness on the part 


D.G. for dry goods and so on. These 
lists are either furnished dealers or 
the information is available at a 
central office. At stated intervals 
lists are revised, at which time the 
“poor pays” are politely given a 
chance to improve their records. 
Hundreds of poor, uncollectable and 
outlawed accounts have been col- 
lected in this way. 





Rating Credit as an 
Accommodation 


Credit is regarded by many as a 
premium or bonus awarded them 
for the favor of their trade. Mer- 
chants themselves have fostered this 
erroneous idea by lax methods and 
over-liberality with their customers. 
This loads the dealer’s books with 
slow accounts. This problem, how- 
ever, can be largely overcome by 
making the extending of credit dis- 
tinctly what it is—an accommodation 
to the customer. The following 
terms rigidly adhered to have been a 
great help in many such instances. 
All bills payable in 30 days. Inter- 
est at 6 per cent thereafter. No ac- 
counts carried over six months. 





The Handling of Leaders and 
Unprofitable Goods 


It is already the custom with many 
dealers to make the terms ‘““cash 
only” on all bargains and special 
sale leaders. From here it is but a 
step to put the no-profit staples on 
the same list. This is sometimes 
done and it is good business, other- 
wise it is equivalent to loaning one’s 
capital without interest. While this 
idea is mostly used by dealers in 
other lines there is no reason why 
the electrical merchant may not use 
it also with unprofitable goods. 





of those who owe you. Such a policy pl«ys 
a real part in keeping accounts liquid. old 
bills are hardest to collect. 
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elped to Get the Money 














The dealer who is in a position to pay his 
bills when due feels like a real business 
man and a regular fellow. Proper attention 
to collections will help to place him in that 
happy state. 





Replaces Credits with Trad- 


ing Account Plan 


Not long ago, a Western firm put 
the merchandising end of its busi- 
ness on a cash or note plan. Any 
customer who wishes credit at this 
store draws a note for the estimated 
amount of his purchases during the 
coming month. This is then credited 
to the customer’s account, and he 
may trade against it till the end of 
the 30 days. After this the note is 
paid, or as it is drawn to mature in 
60 days and draws interest for the 
last 30, he can take the full time if 
he wishes. Where purchases do not 
equal face of the note the balance is 
treated as & payment. 





Discounts Double Cash Sales 


Cash sales doubled and a majority 
of all accounts settled by the tenth 
of each month, is the enviable record 
of a New England firm. According 
to this plan, a 5 per cent discount is 
allowed on all cash sales amounting 
to $1 and up. Bills paid in full on or 
before the 10th of the month follow- 
ing purchase are allowed a 2 per cent 
discount. Customers of good credit 
responsibility can have longer credit 
accommodations through an agree- 
ment providing definite terms of pay- 
ment and interest after 60 days. 





Selecting Credit Customers 


A following of exceptionally good 
credit customers has been built up 
by the unique handling of a simple 
idea. A prospect list of property 
Owners and others who may be de- 


sirable patrons is compiled. Every 
name on the list is carefully looked 
up. All those who are found to be 
thoroughly “good pay” are sent one 
of the firm’s regular bill heads on 
which is typed,—“‘You do not owe us 
a cent, but your credit is good at our 
store.” 

This surprising and pleasing mis- 
sive almost invariably brings a 
highly profitable response. 





Definite Dates Help 
Collections 


In some going stores accounts are 
kept moving into cash without stag- 
nating en route by the arranging of 
regular settlement dates with credit 
customers. These rates are fixed 
with courteous consideration of the 
customer’s expressed wishes, but 
they are definitely fixed and under- 
stood. On date appointed the dealer 
or his representative is on hand. 
Note or cash is required at this time 
and further credit ceases until agree- 
ment is complied with or satisfactory 
arrangement made. Legal steps will 
be taken in a short time if necessary. 
No accounts are allowed to get old. 
Such matters however are handled 
diplomatically and really desirable 
customers are almost never lost. 





Encouraging Cash Patronage 


Where it is desired to increase 
cash patronage or meet coupon com- 
petition a discount plan of which the 
following is a sample, has been used 
with good results: 

“Two per cent discount for spot 
cash on all merchandise purchases 
amounting to $5 or more. Less than 
$5 net. On repair and job work 
amounting to $25 or more 5 per cent 
will be allowed for cash when work 
is finished. Regular contracts net.” 





Some dealers limit their credits to those 
customers who will come in promptly and 
settle on receipt of statement. This is not 
a difficult policy to develop, but it calls for 


Reducing Credit Costs 


Losses reduced to a fraction of 1 
per cent and ready money the first of 
each month is the result attained by 
a dealer who limits credit to cus- 
tomers who settle promptly on re- 
ceipt of bill. This policy does away 
with sending a collector, legal steps 
are almost never required and the 
cost of the credit department is cor- 
respondingly reduced. Two or three 
civil but businesslike letters effected 
the change without a jolt. -No de- 
sirable customers were lost by this 
policy and strict adherence to it soon 
resulted in a following of credit cus- 
tomers composed entirely of this 
highly desirable class of trade. 





Reducing Ledger Accounts 
20 to 35 per cent 


As a means of reducing the 
volume of their ledger accounts some 
merchants have established the plan 
of setting definite dates when all 
customers’ bills must be paid in cash 
or by note. For example: all accounts 
that have been running during Jan- 
uary, February and March, to be 
settled April 1. July 1 is pay-up 
date for April, May and June bills. 
October 1 is the next date and Jan- 
vary 1 the next. 

In these stores all prices are fig- 
ured on a charge basis. Customers 
who pay cash are given 3 per cent 
discount on purchases excepting on 
certain specified staples. Two per 
cent discount is allowed on bills paid 
between the first and the tenth of 
the month following purchase. Re- 
ductions of from 20 per cent to 35 
per cent in the average amount car- 
ried on their books have been re- 
ported by merchants using this plan. 
With wage-earning customers more 
frequent dates are fixed. 


CASHIER 
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plain horse sense, 
Experience goes to show that the dealer 
can come pretty near to having st «the 
kind of credit customers he wants. 


some care and a little 
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A window entirely without electrical appli- 
ances may attract so many people through 
its intrinsic interest as to affect indirect 
sales even more than would be brought 
in directly through a more obvious appeal. 





Lighting effects changed from noonday to 
twilight to night. 
lights came on in all of the houses with t 

evening star showing in the background. 
The windows of the houses were covered 


During this scene + 
e 





with amber gelatine—and the entire effect 
was as though the observer were looking 
down on the twinkling lights of a city. 
At right—A St. Patrick’s window in green 
and gold, with a pale green lighting effect. 


































EFORE the corner cigar store 

is located, a careful count of 

pedestrian traffic is made to 
determine just how many persons 
pass that door in a given time, which 
is the most popular side of the 
street and whether, for any reason 
there are likely to be counter-attrac- 
tions to draw aside interest. 

The electrical contractor-dealer es- 
tablishment is interested in the same 
questions—but unfortunately, it is 
not always in a position to choose its 
location strictly in accordance with 
the findings of such a survey. The 
most desirable locations mean high 
rent or a large initial investment, 
often more than the returns would 
justify. There are also many rea- 
sons why it may not be possible to 
change a location once established, 
however unfavorable certain fea- 
tures of the surroundings may prove. 

What may be done in such a situ- 
ation? Evidence that one electrical 
dealer’ of southern California, ob- 
serving traffic persistently using the 
opposite side of the street from his 
establishment, went about remedying 
the difficuity, is to be found in the 
record of sales, over a twelve-month 











By C. M. GRUNSKY 


period, of the Field Electrical Com- 
pany of San Bernardino. 

This company’s store is located on 
the sunny side of the street, in a 
region of warm weather, and all of 
the business establishments on that 
side of the block are non-merchan- 
dising in character, such as real es- 
tate offices, barber shop, bank, court 
house, etc. On the other side of the 
street are to be found stores with 
interesting windows, such as depart- 
ment stores, drug stores, and grocery 
shops. Although there is a theater 
on the same side of the street as the 
electrical store, it was found that the 
crowds uniformly crossed to the 
other side at the corner. A careful 
check of passers-by over a period of 
two weeks revealed the fact that the 
advantage of the opposite side of the 
street was in the ratio of thirty-two 
to one. 


Changing the Traffic 


A company “council of war” deter- 
mined not to change the location of 
the shop, which was, after all, in the 
best part of town, but to make the 
sunny side of the street so attractive 
as to change the traffic. 


A campaign 


Re-Routing the ‘Trafic Through 
Attractive Window Displays 


How One Southern California Dealer Has Brought the Shoppers to His 
Doors in Spite of an Unfavorable Location in Respect to Pedestrian Traffic 


of feature show windows was inau- 
gurated under the personal super- 
vision of George S. Black. Six 
months of such treatment resulted in 
a modification of the ratio to fifteen 
to one. At the present time the ratio 
stands at nine to one—and the Field 
Electrical Company is confident that 
within a short time it will stand in 
favor of the sunny side of the street. 

Within the first ten months, sales 
increased 27 per cent, at a time when 
other dealers were reporting sales 
under those of the previous year. 
Meanwhile the contracting business 
showed an increase of 62.3 per cent 
over the months preceding. Sales of 
articles displayed in the windows 
showed an average increase of 39 per 
cent, indicating the direct sales value 
of the window over and above its 
major indirect purpose of general 
publicity and good will. 

The first window thus featured 
was a Christmas display—it drew 4 
crowd at once—and kept an _ inter- 
ested group before it almost continu- 
ously through the holiday season. It 
was a very simple snow effect, made 
effective not only by simplicity and 
good taste in design but also by 4 
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striking lighting effect. Mr. Black 
is a believer in light—and realizing 
the necessity of drawing people out 
of their way, he has utilized both 
color and change to attract. 

The window in question was fea- 
tured as a cold moonlight scene, 
produced by the use of blue-green 
color screens on reflectors. Looking 
through the window of the “house,” 
one saw a lighted Christmas tree 
with appliances displayed on a table 
under the tree. A lighted table lamp 
flooded the interior with a warm yel- 
low light, emphasizing the contrast. 
Many people went out of their way 
to call into the store to say that it 
made them shiver just to look in at 
the window. The ice effect on the 
steps was secured by the use of cut 
glass crystals which reflected the 
blue-green light without giving any 
effect of an artificial light source. 

Not only did the passer-by show 
his interest in the window by his 
presence and his purchases, but 
almost every business man in town 
called in to learn how it was done. 
It was decided to continue the policy 
of feature windows. 

The percentage of increase in sales 
from month to month, following the 
installation of feature windows, com- 
pared to the same months of the pre- 
vious year is as follows: 


Pp  , PPeeTT Teer 43.8 per cent 
i ee 33.0 per cent 
| rae 24.5 per cent 
See 66sess insane 62.3 per cent 
| PvereteTer rr cs. 25.8 per cent 
| Peer r rr 47.0 per cent 
Pee rrreeery rr 16.6 per cent 
PAUIDUSE: css cca 24.5 per cent 


September .... 2.6.3; 28.8 per cent 
EE Kei veeniceeus 17.6 per cent 


These figures apply only to the 
merchandising end of the business. 
During the same period the contract- 
ing business showed an increase of 
62.3 per cent. The slump during 
July is attributed to abnormal hot 
weather which caused a large por- 
tion of the population of the city to 
move to the beaches. Following this 
loss in business, the Field Electrical 
Company redoubled its efforts and 
promptly recovered in the following 
month, as the records show. 

Mr. Black has worked out the prin- 
ciples back of the drawing power of 
his windows, with such resulting 
Success that the shoppers have come 
to look for new displays—and if for 
any reason one window trim is left 
for an unusually long period, there 
are apt to be inquiries as to when 
4 ‘ew window is due. 

One of the first principles in car- 


rying through a series of windows of 
this kind is to make successive win- 
dows show contrasting effects so 
that when a change is made, no one 
can fail to see it. This holds good, 
not only in the character of the mer- 
chandise displayed, but in the nature 
of the decorative scheme and par- 
ticularly in the lighting effects. 
There is a great drawing power in 
striking effects, both in decorative 
color schemes and in lighting. The 
things we see constantly cease to be 
of more than ordinary interest. By 
the addition of unusual light con- 
trasts, a good window may be lifted 
into an important one. 


Arrange Goods in Tiers 


One of the first fundamentals in 
window decorating, according to Mr. 
Black, is to arrange the merchandise 
in graduated heights. This avoids 
the confusion which results from a 
haphazard arrangement and further 
prevents the larger merchandise 
from obstructing the view of smaller 
pieces which it may be more con- 
venient to display in the rear. It is 
advisable to show merchandise some- 
what in the position and the sur- 
roundings in which it is to be used, 
but this result cannot always be at- 
tained. All rules are relative and 
the height of the trim and display 
must be governed by local conditions 


The background of this striking window 
was done in purple, orange and brown with 
a pale pink skyline. By controlling the coloi 
of the light the base color would change 


at night from a royal purple to a golden 


and the class of merchandise dis- 
played. The Field Electrical Com- 
pany has found from a careful 
analysis of its windows that in the 
case of small merchandise displays, 
an average of 22 per cent more 
people stopped in front of the win- 
dow where the merchandise was ele- 
vated to a point near the line of 
vision. 

Few merchants realize the full 
value of their window displays. The 
Field Electrical Company has not 
only kept a record of increased sales 
and actual shifting of traffic due to 
the attraction of their windows, but 
they do not underestimate the good 
will and prestige which, they feel, 
result in sales amounting to many 
times the direct sales which can be 
traced to any one window. They 
point out that if the average elec- 
trical merchant realized this, he 
would not be so niggardly with his 
show-window expense account. As 
one interesting indirect effect of 
their window advertising campaign, 
they point to an increase in the in- 
tensity of San Bernardino’s show 
windows as a whole amounting to 
754,200 lumens in six months’ time. 
This increase, of course, meant the 
sale of lamps, reflectors and acces- 
sories—all of which business they 
trace directly to the effects of their 
show windows. 





brown—then all lights out with @ red spot 


on the urn. Note the manner in \ 
convenience outlet is featured, 

method of securing different height 
appliances of about the same general size 
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Put a Powerful Friend in Every Home! 


How Sales Resistance to the Electrical Idea Can Be Broken Down at a Minimum 
Cost Through the New Rotogravure Pictorial Service, “ The Home Electrical ” 


IGNED advertising has an axe to 
. grind. Subconsciously the reader 

says: “This is trying to sell me 
something.” So any piece of signed 
company advertising has to overcome 
resistance in the reader’s mind. 

But if this same reader, John Smith, 
hears about electrical appliances from 
a well-posted friend who has nothing 
to sell him, the whole situation is 
changed. Smith will not resist getting 
information from his guest. Rather, 
he will ask for it, instead of turning 
aside as he would from a salesman or 
an advertisement. 

“Henry,” he would say, “You know a 
lot about electricity. Advertisers pes- 
ter me with circulars about electric 
appliances. I never read ’em—throw 
’em all away. But you have no axe to 
grind, and your technical knowledge 
makes you an authority. Are these 
appliances any good?” 

“Any good!” says the friend. “You 
have no idea how they’ll transform your 


By W. C. HOLMAN 


home. Man, you ought to see mine! 
Clean, cool, airy, safe from fire danger, 
full of cheerful comforts and con- 
veniences that save labor and trouble— 
why my wife would divorce me if I 
tried to take ’em out of our home.” 

“But the cost—” 

“The cost is next to nothing. A 
nickel an hour to operate a coffee perco- 
lator and toaster. A penny an hour 
more for an electric iron—two cents an 
hour less for a clothes washer or dish 
washer—even less for a vacuum cleaner 
—an electric heater to take the chill off 
in the spring or fall for six cents an 
hour—that’s the way they run. A mat- 
ter of pennies—that’s all. Honestly, 
John, you ought to use electric appli- 
ances. I have none to sell you—I’m 
simply telling you as a friend how 
they’ll transform your home—make 
your wife’s work easier—give you two 
people more hours of leisure together— 
an all around happier home life.” 


The host—who will not read adver- 
tising circulars—who has heard that 
electric appliances make light bills 
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“Happier Summer Days with 


Ne Da De Dh a te 


Prices for the 
Summer Number 


10,000 for $150 
(14 cents a copy) 


5,000 for $100 
(2 cents a copy) 


1,000 for $25 
(23 cents a copy) 


100 for $3 
(3 cents a copy) 


The June Home 
Electrical — Sum- 
mer Number — was 
specially prepared 
for the months of 
June, July and 
August. The next 
Home Electrical will 
appear with the 
September issue. 


blech reuty 
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higher—listens attentively and with be- 
lief to this friend who has nothing to 
sell him. 

He gets an entirely new idea of what 
electric service means. From this time 
on he reads advertisements and receives 
salesmen with interest and belief. From 
this tire on he is an easier man to sell. 


“Home Electrical’ Makes Friends 


“The Home Electrical,” like the 
friend in Smith’s house, is a welcome 
guest. 

Like Smith’s guest, “The Home Elec- 
trical” has no axe to grind. It advo- 
cates no particular brand of appliances; 
it is not a piece of advertising to arouse 
resistance—awaken antagonism; it has 
no hook; it bears no central station’s — 
name. 

It is simply a beautiful pictorial, full 
of news — tremendously interesting 
news—the news of the miracles that 
electric service can perform in the 
modern home. 

And for just these very reasons, 
like the unbiased guest in Smith’s 
house, it is a far more powerful in- 
fluence for the central station than any 
piece of signed advertising can be. 

It is a piece of wonderful roto- 
gravure art work, intrinsically in- 
triguing and interesting, as are the 
rotogravure pictorial sections of the 
Sunday newspapers. 

With its 22 illustrations of fine in- 
teriors and splendidly posed models, 
(all dressed, by the way, in the latest: 
Fifth Avenue and Paris frocks) —with 
a pose by Martha Mansfield, a leading 
motion picture actress, on the front 
cover—the whole made up in superb: 
fashion in the form of a small maga- 
zine, it will be kept where it can be seen 
day after day—perhaps for weeks or 
months—among the women’s maga- 
zines, the choice country house or lead- 
ing art of fashion periodicals, on the 
library or drawing room table, and be 
looked over again and again. 

It is fascinatingly interesting to the 
housewife because it deals with one of 
the three topics that more than any- 
thing else in the world are forever in 
her mind—her husband—her children, 
her HOME. 

Without asking her to buy anything 
—without arousing any resistance or 
antagonism it nevertheless shows her 
in an irresistibly attractive way how 
she can transform her house into an 
almost fairly-like home. 

This will give her a different view- 
point towards electric service; hence- 
forth she will read advertisements and 
receive salesmen with interest and be- 
lief. From this time on she will be aw 
easier woman to sell. 
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Will Your Town This Year Have 


An Electrical Fourth of July! 


MERICAN CITIES are just 
beginning to recognize the 
possibilities of electrical effects and 
decorations for public occasions 
and public anniversaries. Even 
the highly dangerous pyrotechnics 
of the old-time Fourth of July are 
now being replaced in many com- 
munities by beautiful continu:us 
illuminations of streets, parks, 


public squares and public build- 
ings. 

One of the most spectacular 
illuminations recently produced 
was this lighting of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the Shriners’ Convention in 
June. An additional novelty was 
introduced by mounting loud 
speakers at intervals along the 


street, so that band concerts and 
radio programs were heard simul- 
taneously throughout the forty- 
five blocks of illuminated thor- 
oughfare. 

No community is so large or so 
small but that it can apply on 
some scale, electrical illuminations 
and the broadcasting of music as 
here suggested. 











Above—The popularity of the 
breakfast room in the American 
home has kept pace with the 
growing popularity of electrical 
table appliances. In the room 
above are (1) a handy pushbutton 
to call the maid; (2) electric 
toaster; (3) hot plate; and (4) 
waffle iron. 


Top of page—Despite the servant 
shortage, the American housewife 
still loves to entertain. And she 
finds it delightfully easy with her 
electric aids. Indicated in the 
living room above are (1) floor 
lamp; (2) electric samovar; (3) 
radio set; (4) chafing dish. Note 
also the electric piano and electric 
clock on the mantel. 


How New Ideals in American Homes Are Being 


_— the last three years, 
more than 400 houses, repre. 
senting model electric wiring and 
complete electrical installations, 
have been placed on exhibition jn 
the United States and visited by 
more than 5,000,000 Americans, 
In every instance, the exhibits 
were staged by groups of electrical 
men — contractor-dealers, central 
stations, jobbers and manufac. 
turers. 

They were called ‘Electric 
Homes.” And as a result of these 
exhibits, the millions of people who 
visited them—if asked today to 
define their ideal of an American 
home—would almost unanimously 
reply, ‘the Home Electric.” 

A nation’s ideal home is com- 
pounded of many elements, and 
is as much the product of physical 
and economic conditions as of 
racial tendencies and folk-ways, 
The “Electrical Home,”’ however, 


Above, left—The ast word i 
American bathrooms will doubt: 
less be said by the electrical mat 
Note here the lights on either side 
of the mirror; the handy electri 
outlet in the wall; and (1) the 
radiant heater, (2) hair drier 
(3) shaving water heater. 


Left—In the dining room, whethe’ 
one has servants or not, one met 
have a wired tea wagon, (2) wi? 
its convenient outlets for pluggié 
in the percolator (1) and the g™ 
(3). Or the dining table itself m4 
be wired for electricity, the ©” 
nection being made through # 
outlet in the floor. 
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as a result of this nation-wide 
campaign of the electrical industry 
has become, as nearly as anything 
could be, the symbol of the 
American ideal. And this is so 
because the electrical industry has 
done what no other industry ever 
before attempted. On a gigantic 
scale, it has crystallized the 
unexpressed ideals of thousands of 
home-makers into one_ unified, 
complete pattern,—and has caused 
that ideal home to become popu- 
laly known as the “Home’ 
Electric.” 

The photographs on these pages 
are typical of the completeness of 
the installations in some of the 
more recent exhibits. And reports 
from every part of the country 
indicate that 1923 promises to be 
a record “Home Electric’ year, 
scores of exhibits being already 
planned for August, September 
and October. 











Above Spotlessly clean, bristling 
with all the tools of efficiency 
could anything be more character- 
istic of the new American home 
than the laundry above, or the 
kitchen at the right? In these two 
fooms, more than in any other 
room in the house, one sees the 
marvelous transformation  elec- 
tricity has wrought in home 
conditions. Laundry work in a 
foom like this has become a 
comparatively simple and pleasant 
task, with the aid of (1) the 
roner, (2) the water heater, and 
3) the clothes washer. 


Right- ~This typica! kitchen instal- 
ation includes (1) a ventilating 
fan in the window; (2) kitchen 
motor with attachments for beat- 
ing, mixing, grinding, chopping 
ra freezing ; (3) percolator; (4) 
pom _Switch for automatically 
opping the dishwasher; (5) dish- 
Washer; (6) range. 


Created Today by “Electrical Home” Exhibits 


Above—Not only may hours in the 
sewing room be made shorter and 
easier by the use of the electric 
sewing machine (2), but the 
housewife today may also work to 
the tune of radio concerts and 
entertainment (1), and by the 
light of tall floor lamps (3). 


Top of page For 
fort in the bedrovin 
have (1) an electric 
ray sect; 3 p 
4) vibrator 

6) heating pad 
lamp. 
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TENTOONSTELLING 
1920 -> 


The Whole 


THE GRAND 


EUR 


VACUUM 


HE Eureka’s fame is world-wide. 
It is known everywhere — and 
honored everywhere. Its supremacy is 
established by the fact that it has been 
awarded six international grand prizes 
and highest awards of merit. As a 





] Grand Prize, the Highest Award Obtain- 
able, at Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco; 1915. 


2, Gold Medal and Grand Prize at Inter- 
European Hygienic Exposition, Brussels, 
Belgium; June, 1920. 


3 Grand Prize and Gold Medal at Exposi- 
tion Industry, Milan, Italy; July, 1920. 


These impressive triumphs—like the 
satisfaction of 800,000 users—are a 
just recognition of the Eureka’s 
remarkable efficiency, ease of opera- 
tion and the workmanship and 
materials which have been built into 
it. These things, plus the powerful 
advantages of moderate price and 
extensive advertising, make the 
Eureka the best selling electric 
vacuum cleaner in the world. 


During 1923, it is very conservatively 
estimated that 250,000—or 25% of 
all the seventy different makes of 
cleaners built and sold—will be 
, Eurekas. Naturally this world-wide 





























Aluminum Wringer 


The wringer frame is aluminum. Old- 
fashioned thumb screws are replaced 
by a free-swinging handle. It instantly 
applies an even pressure, or instantly 
releases it. One lever stops or starts 
the rolls. Wringer and tub can operate 
at the same time. Wringing is done 
more quickly than with any other 
machines on the market. The wringer 
locks in four different positions. The 
tough rubber rolls are 12-in. long. 
Shafts operate in oil-less bearings. 


Heavy Copper Tub 


The Sunnysuds tub is pure copper, 
rigidly built. It combines two powerful 
cleansing actions. The bottom is scienti- 
fically corrugated to give the cleansing 
action of the wash-board without its 
harmful effects. By means of perforated 
copper baffle plates, the water and 
suds are also forced through the meshes 
of the cloth. All dirt drops into the 
hooded sediment zone where it remains 















until the tub is emptied. The lid fits Open Cabi 
closely without locking. It is leak-proof. pen Cabinet 
The Sunnysuds cabinet forms the 
frame for the machine. It is rigid and 
sturdy, yet wonderfully light. This 
open cabinet gives ready access to 
every part. There are no belts or 
enews chains to be covered up. Cleaning is 
easy. Cost is saved by this ingenious 
design which does away with the 
umm usual separate frame of iron or steel. 
The tub oscillates smoothly without 
springs—a second saving which helps 
to make the moderate price possible. 














Simple Construction 


Construction is so simple and depend- 
able that the Sunnysuds requires 
practically no service. Dealers keep 
Sunnysuds profits. There is nothing to 
get out of order. The Sunnysuds is 
self- lubricating. No need of looking 
for “Oil Here” every wash day. Bronze 
oil-less bearings are used throughout. 
It is wonderfully balanced, and runs 
quietly and without vibration. A child 
can operate it. 














Electric Equipment 


Powerful 14 H. P. electric motor, self 
cooling and splash proof. Controlled 
by new automatic switch, which makes 
the Sunnysuds absolutely fool- proof. 
It prevents overloading, prevents blow- 
ing fuses, and saves time and expense. 
When the Sunnysuds is expected to 
do something beyond its capacity, the 
switch automatically cuts off the 
current. 


These clear and convincing advantages are not obtainable 
in any other one electric washer at any price. Only in 
the Sunnysuds are they combined. Yet the Sunnysuds 
is one of the most moderately priced machines on the 
market. No wonder that Sunnysuds sales have multi 
plied, and that dealers from every section of the country 
report a constantly growing profit. The Sunnysuds 


would add a profit to your business that you are not 
getting now. We offer you the proof that this is true. 
It costs you nothing but a post card. Send it today. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, Inc. 


Factory: DETROIT, MICHIGAN Sales Department: MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
Export Dept. 149 Broadway, New York (46) 


as Electric 
S&S Washer 
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Largest Vessel Afloat— 
Reconditioned with American 
Electrical Material 


Below —A general view of the 
Leviathan taken during _ its 
reconditioning at Newport 
News, Va., showing the giant 
crane which is capable of lifting 
150 tons of material at one 
time. Over 2,900 workmen, 
each skilled in his particular 
craft, were employed in making 
this vessel more luxurious than 
any other liner afloat. More 
than 1,000 manufacturers 
assembled and furnished the 
equipment and fittings. 





a 


Right—One of the first-class 
staterooms. Lights are oper- 
ated from buttons at the head 
of the beds, as are the bells for 
summoning a steward or stew- 
ardess. The extensiveness of 
the annunciator system can 
be appreciated when one knows 
that 1,700 lamps and 4,500 
push buttons are required to 
complete the system.  Tele- 
phones and electric clocks are 
provided in most of the first- 
class staterooms and suites. 
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Above—The latest type of Sperry gy? 
compasses are installed in duplicate, wi 

repeaters located at important positions. 
A recorder is also installed in the chart 
house for making permanent record of all 
courses taken while under way. Loud: 
speaking telephone apparatus is provided 
on the bridge for communicating w! 

various parts of the ship. 


Lefi—The spacious social hall will be thé 
scene of many splendid balls and concerts 
It is lighted by cornice lamps and by 

flector units behind the skylight glass. 4 
one end isa stage provided with foot lamp 

and overhead reflectors for producing 4 

degree or color of illumination. 
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The S. S. “Leviathan’s” 
Klectrical Equipment 








American wiring materials and devices, 
installed by American wiremen, have been 
used throughout in the reconditioning of the 
Leviathan. She thus becomes the first of 
the great trans-Atlantic liners to be so 
equipped, most of the other big boats being 
wired with English or German fittings. 





HE electrical equipment of the 
Leviathan is a wonderful piece 
of engineering. Its size and 
completeness is amazing. If all the 
various size wires in the single and 
multiple conductor cables were 
strung end to end, they would reach 
from New York to Norfolk. This 
distance is approximately 400 miles. 
Nine thousand switches are used 
for controlling the electrical current 
in the multitude of circuits. The 
electric current consumed in one 
evening between seven and eleven 
would supply an ordinary home for 
Seven years. Approximately 15,000 
lamps are required to light the 4,000 
rooms of the vessel. Clever and 
artistic illumination is provided for 
the public spaces such as the social 
hall, winter garden, swimming pool, 
restaurant and dining saloon. 


Service Features 


Artificial ventilation is obtained 
in all parts of the vessel by means 
of motor driven fans. In the first 
and second class accommodations, 
electric elevators serve the five prin- 
Cipal decks. 

The ship’s telephone system is 
very complete. In all over 600 
telephones are connected to the 


| these 


switchboard, which requires’ the 
services of two operators. The an- 


~, nunciator system is of the most up- 
_ to-date type. 


Seventeen hundred 
lamps and 4,000 push buttons are 
required to complete it. 

Electric clocks. are provided in 
the public rooms and in many of 
the first-class state rooms as well 
as in other parts of the vessel. 

Two fire alarm systems, one of 
automatic and the _ other 
manual, are provided. Electrical 


A view of the pie and pastry galley, where 
all operations are performed electrically. 
The equipment includes electric dough mix- 
ers, electric kneaders, electric bun dividing 


supervision is constantly maintained 
over both systems which announce 
the instant a circuit is broken or 
other trouble develops. 

The location of all the watertight 
doors is shown diagrammatically on 
a large panel located in the wheel 
house. This panel is electrically 
connected to each door on the ship 
and so, not only shows the approx- 
imate location of the door, but also 
whether it is open or shut. 


Electric Servants in Galleys 


In the galleys and pantries, the 
electric servant holds forth in all 
its glory. Some of the ranges, the 
bake ovens, the griddles, the meat 
choppers, bread slicers and the like 
are all operated by the turn of a 
switch. In the dining saloon electric 
plates and food warmers keep the 
various courses warm until the pas- 
sengers are ready for the next serv- 
ing. Automatic push button electric 
dumbwaiters carry the cooked food 
from the main galley to the various 
passengers decks, so that hot food 
can be served in any state room. The 
refrigeration is electrical and elec- 
tric provision elevators are used for 
transferring the tons of food to the 
galleys. 





and scaling machines and electric bal 
ovens. The insert in center ) 
the specially constructed warming tabl 


the first-class dining room 


show 
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Keeping Washing Machines Sold 


’ | NHE first requisite in the mer- 
chandising of washers is to 
sell them. Effective advertising 

campaigns, good solicitors, wide 
awake merchandising methods and a 
standard product assure this result. 
But if the sales are to be maintained 
and grow from year to year, not only 
must these excellent precepts of 
selling be carried out, but the wash- 
ing machines must be so well sold 
that each purchaser will turn into 
a walking advertisement of the 
product. The only safe basis for 
merchandising success is based upon 
satisfied customers. One talkative 
and dissatisfied owner of your brand 
of labor saving device, will do more 
harm than many dollars of advertis- 
ing can rectify. 

With the aim of “all washing 
machine purchasers satisfied,’ a 
Pacific Coast dealer-contractor has 
established a service department 
which follows up all machines sold 
and insures that they are giving 
good service. 

With this same object in mind, the 
company has adopted as its policy in 
selling machines that the customer 
be given as much information as 
possible about the best methods of 
washing. All salesmen are instructed 
to see that their customers under- 
stand how the clothes should be put 
into the machine, and that they give 
practical advice on the best methods 
of soaping and rinsing. It is recom- 
mended that liquid soap be used for 
soiled portions, that the clothes be 
soaked in warm water if at all and 
that they be rinsed in hot water after 
washing—and reasons are given for 
each of these suggestions. Often it 
has been contended that the salesman 
should sell the washing machine, not 
teach a woman how to wash, but the 
results of the opposite method seem 
to be most satisfactory. Customers 
have often expressed themselves as 
grateful for this detailed informa- 
tion—and the suggestions thus of- 
fered undoubtedly assure success in 
the use of the machine, in many 
cases where it would otherwise give 
only partial satisfaction. 


Each Machine Has a Number 


Each machine is given a number 
and a record from the time it is 
received at the storehouse is kept on 
individual cards. These cards are 
kept on file under various headings 
which indicate what further action 


is to be taken on each machine. It 
is thus possible by referring to the 
card to tell whether the machine is 
in the salesroom of the _ store, 
whether it has been sold, when, to 
whom, by whom, whether any repairs 
have been made on it, if it has been 
exchanged, and so on. 

If the washing machine is pur- 
chased on time, which is the case 
with about half the sales, the cus- 
tomer is of course required to fill 
out a contract in duplicate, which 
bears the number of the machine, 
as well as a contract number by 
which the machine may further be 
traced. A most satisfactory check 
on salesmen’s promises is found in 
a confirmation form which is sent 
out in all cases where a sale is re- 
ported. This provides for the sig- 
nature of the customer, confirming 
the sale and explicitly stating just 
what the customer expects in return 
for his money. This accomplishes 
two very important things: it im- 
presses the purchaser with the fact 
that this is an important contract 
with legal requirements which must 
be lived up to, and it forestalls any 
later demands on the part of the 
customer for servicing which may 
have been promised by the salesman 
without reporting it to the company 
or have arisen from a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the customer. 
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VALLEY ELECTRICAL SUPPLY Co. 
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Copy of repair notice used by the Valley 
Electric Company, Fresno, Cal. This in- 
sures good service for washing machine 
purchasers. 
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Before delivery the machine is 
thoroughly gone over in the store- 
house, examined, oiled, and operated 
from a half hour to an hour to make 
sure that it is in good condition. On 
installation, it is again set up, con- 
nected and tested to make sure that 
there is no difficulty on the cus- 
tomer’s premises, such as a defective 
socket or the like, which might be 
attributed to a failure of the wash- 
ing machine. 


Put in 15-Amp. Fuse 


The man installing the machine is 
required to change the fuse of the 
circuit to which the machine is con- 
nected. This one item has saved 
more second calls than any other 
feature in the service work. 

Arrangements at this time are 
made for a demonstration. The cus- 
tomer is not always willing that this 
shall be done, sometimes insisting 
that she knows how to use the ma- 
chine without assistance. The de- 
monstrator is nevertheless required 
to call, and even under protest, to 
remain one hour. The matter is of 
course, always handled tactfully, 
and usually even the most stubborn 
cases at length permit the demon- 
strator to get to the machine, when 
she can give the necessary informa- 
tion for operating it successfully. It 
is felt that it is most important for 
all customers to start with a knowl- 
edge of fundamental methods—and 
they are not always aware of their 
deficiencies or do not like to acknowl- 
edge them. 

Upon each sale, the card of the 
machine involved in the transaction 
is placed in the file under a date two 
weeks following. At this time, it is 
again called to the attention of the 
service department which makes a 
call on the home where it is installed 
and sees that the machine is in good 
working order and that the customer 
understands its operation. The card 
is then again placed in the file under 
a date 3 months distant. At this 
time all machines are again checked 
up and, if necessary, put in good 
running order and so on for one year. 





Come-backs 


Four things come not back—the 
Spoken Word, the Sped Arrow, the 
Past Life, the Neglected Opportu- 
nity. So wrote Omar in Persia long 
ago. , 

A satisfied customer invariably 
comes back—but not alone. He 
brings a friend with him. 
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Out in the suburbs the modern bungalows But it took salesmanship, as servants are 


proved good prospects for electric goods. 


inexpensive and easy to be had. 





Electrical Baseball in Porto Rico 


Some High Spots in the Island’s First Electrical 
Appliance Campaign, Staged in the Early Days 


climate of your. native or 

adopted heath gets on your 
nerves and you get discouraged about 
the charice of selling a carload of 
washing machines in a territory of 
ten thousand wired houses, go South, 
young man, go South! If you start 
sailing to the East of this continent 
and turn to the right you’ll notice 
that the degrees Fahrenheit go up 
as the degrees N. latitude go down. 
And presently you’ll come to Porto 
Rico. 

You’ll find, on beaching your bark 
and barking your insteps on the 
shore of “The Gem of the Antilles,” 
as the native Americans who have 
been there for several weeks love to 
call the island, that the art of selling 
electric service and appliances is well 
developed and actively practiced. 
But things have not always been 
thus. 

In fact, only a short time ago, 
things were so far removed from 
thus that the Porto Rico Railway, 
Light & Power Company considered 
the situation desperate. How des- 
perate they considered it may be 
gathered from the fact that they 
translated the good old game of base- 
ball into the impetus, entrée and 
piece de—de—uh—rheostat of—an 
electrical-appliance selling contest, 
and then translated the result into 
Spanish. Is it any wonder they had 
the tailors walking Spanish to ask 
for an electric iron with a conversion 


Gam bright morning when the 





coupling so they could use it on their 
gas jets, their oil burners and their 
charcoal furnaces? 

Not the least horrible of the fac- 
tors composing the desperate situa- 
tion was the fact that since there 
was no minimum charge for electric- 
ity in force, the company found itself 
sending out any number of bills for 
10 and 15 cents. Load building was 
a necessary job, and the company had 
a thousand appliances with which to 
start the job. Most of these were 
old goods, returned by dissatisfied 
customers whose casual native serv- 
ants had casually and natively left 


the iron on until it burned through 
the table; and had left the juice to 
surge merrily through the perco- 
lator until the liquid had all made a 
vaporous escape and the heating ele- 
ment had spent its life in an orgy 
of incandescence. 


Each Appliance a Home Run 


In the six district offices proudly 
possessed by the company there were 
no show cases, and only one show 
window. Those one thousand recon- 
ditioned appliances looked like a 
large order to chaperone out to the 
8,072 metered customers. 

Under the direction of Ross W. 
Cryder, rules were written for the 
first appliance campaign ever staged 
in Porto Rico. He divided his ter- 
ritory into two main districts of 
about equal sales possibilities and 
appointed a team captain in each di- 
vision. Every appliance sold counted 
as one home run, and returned goods, 
failures to pay, etc., were given such 
terms as foul balls and errors. 

At the start of the campaign only 
the 1,000 old appliances were on 
hand, but moderate orders for new 
goods were placed and while the new 
stock was on its way the ball-playing 
salesmen cleaned out all of the old 
goods. 

At the end of the first thirty days 
the men were batting appliances into 
the wired homes at the rate of 100 
a week. At the end of the campaign, 
five months later, the teams had dis- 
posed of 2,940 appliances with a total 
wattage of 1,288,475. All classes of 
customers bought the goods, includ- 
ing Porto Ricans, Spaniards, Saint 
Tomians and Continental Americans. 




















Here’s cne of the streets of Porto Rico 
where the trolley line held the monopoly on 


the use of electricity, prior to the “base- 
ball” appliance campaign. 
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The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


HE central-station commercial executive or sales manager 

should be regarded as occupying the position of sales promoter 
and friendly adviser for the entire local electrical selling family, 
charged with promoting the business success of each and all of the local 
concerns, and in this way promoting the company’s business. Lists 
of electricity users and appliance owners should be shared by the 
central-station with local dealers, to promote the sale of appliances. 
Central-station advertising should list names and addresses of all 
local dealers as well as. company’s own electric shop. It is to the 
central-station’s interest to foster and encourage all possible retail 
sales by every retail dealer in its community. 


@s¢ 
(For a complete statement of “Electrical Merchandising’s” plat- 
gorse for the electrical industry, see February, 1922, pages 52 and 
53.) 





Do a Good Job— 
and Stick to It! 


HE first reason why Henry Ford is a success is 

because the darn thing goes. Another reason is 
that his knick-knack is priced right. But perhaps most 
important of all is the fact that he has “stuck to it!” 

That’s all that’s needed to make any man a success. 
Do a good job—price it right—and “stick to it!” 

The trouble with most of us is that we’re unable to 
let a good job alone. We make a success selling wash- 
ers to the wives of workingmen who live across the 
tracks, and then get ambitious to open a swell shop on 
the local Rue de la Paix. Or we build a nice business 
in a few specialties we know by heart, and then bust 
it by taking on a lot of side-lines. 

Henry didn’t make that mistake. He built a flivver 
and it was a success. When success came he didn’t 
try to make a bigger or fancier or higher priced car. 
He went on building flivvers. He built ’em faster and 
cheaper, that’s all. Made more of ’em and made a 
profit on every one. 

That’s the success-recipe of the richest man in the 
world. Do a good job—price it right—stick to it. This 
recipe is not copyrighted. 





**Dollar for Dollar’’—A Measure of 
Merchandising Efficiency 


PYAHE electrical man who wants to know—‘Are the 
sales of electrical appliances and supplies in my 
community keeping pace with the growth of the busi- 
ness” has in his hand a simple measuring stick in the 
volume of electricity sales in that community. 

For there is increasing evidence that with effective 
merchandising, the total sales of electrical appliances 
in a community should at least equal the gross sales of 
electricity for residential and commercial purposes in 
that same territory. 

We know of several cities where this ratio already 
is being approached. In one Western city of 85,000 
population, containing 15,000 meters, the lighting com- 


pany does $340,000 business annually, and merchandise 
sales total $300,000, half by the contractor dealers and 
half by the lighting company. 

In a Wisconsin town with 12,000 wired houses, the 
merchandise sales run $240,000 a year, which is at the 
rate of $20 merchandise sales per capita, compared with 
$24 of electricity sales per capita. And in a New Eng- 
land city of 50,000, the central-station manager reports 
appliance and merchandise sales on a real “dollar-for- 
dollar” basis, compared with earnings from electricity 
sales. 

It is evidently not too much to expect that such a 
ratio can be achieved in almost any community by care- 
ful promotion and planning. “A dollar of appliance 
sales for each dollar of electricity sales” is a new-found 
and simple expression of the sales bogey for any com- 
munity which has electric service. 





Campaign or League? 


N THE early days of inter-industry co-operation, 

movements to increase the use of electricity were 
started in all sections of the United States. The idea 
originated in the West where Bill Goodwin helped or- 
ganize what was called the “California Electrical Co- 
operative Campaign.” After five years, the organiza- 
tion is still in existence and this year put through a 
budget more than double its original yearly expenditure. 

The fact is proof of the change in attitude toward 
the idea. The originators regarded the scheme as ex- 
perimental and they called it a “campaign,” implying 
thereby something temporary, put over to- attain a 
given end and then, presumably, stop. The experiment 
succeeded. There is no question now of the value of 
co-operation, and the organizations formed in its name 
throughout the country are recognized as permanent 
educational agencies, performing a service for the elec- 
trical industry that no one branch could do so well. 
It is significant that recent co-operative movements in 
various districts of the country have adopted the more 
permanent title of “league” and that even the Cali- 
fornia Campaign is discussing the changing of its 
name. 
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Building the Business—Day by Day 


NCE some primitive miller, needing more power, 

conceived the idea of concentrating the whole force 
of a stream on his current-driven waterwheel. So the 
first crude dam made its highly useful advent. 

We are at a similar stage in the electrical business. 
We want more trade and this can be brought our way 
by improvement in our facilities. We need first to be 
where trade is. Steady improvement in this respect is 
seen in the way progressive electrical stores are finding 
locations on good business streets. 
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Dealers who select good locations and carry good 
stocks well adjusted to local demand are getting the 
trade. Customers turn naturally to the store of which 
it can be said, “You will find it there if it is to be had in 
this town.” Store equipment is another influence in the 
same direction. While in part decorative, their func- 
tions are to “show the goods” and to promote the largest 
volume of sales at the minimum outlay for clerk hire. 
Good store furniture is a part of the machinery of a 
well-stocked, attractive, going business. 

These things are not a matter of a few days’ develop- 
ment. Good businesses are built. A new line is taken 
on now and then. A few pieces of store equipment, 
perhaps some of them home-made, are added from time 
to time and better methods are put into operation. As 
the business grows, more lines and fixtures are added 
until in a process of years a first-class electrical mer- 
cantile house is developed. With this naturally go the 
best ideas in organization and management, for these 
are inseparable. 


matter. The dealer who is willing to pay the price in 
intelligent industry, however, can turn the necessary 
trade his way. This means for him a larger grist of 
sales and a better toll in the shape of profits. 





Does Your Town Owe You a Living? 


VERY retail dealer is, in effect, a self-appointed pur- 

chasing agent for his community. As such—and 
because he is self-appointed—he owes it to his com- 
munity to prove his value as a purchasing agent. First, 
both in the quality and in the variety of the purchases 
he makes, he must please his public. Second, he must 
let his fellow-townsmen know that he has bought for 
them the merchandise they need. Third, he must make 
it easy for them to buy. 

This is the underlying philosophy of all successful 
retail merchandising. No community owes a retailer a 
living. But every community will liberally pay the 
dealer in proportion as he faithfully performs his self- 








Building a better business like this is not a simple 


appointed job. 








Plural Attachment Plug Is a. 
Benefit to Whole Industry 
—Not a Menace 


Editor Electrical Merchandising : 

Occasionally some electrical man 
“arises in meeting” and delivers an 
attack on the plural plug or multiple 
socket, declaring that the promotion 
and sale of these plugs interferes with 
the installation of convenience outlets. 
In accordance with your request for a 
statement in defense of the plural plug 
as a wiring convenience, I am ventur- 
ing to set down our own opinion that 
from the outset on economic grounds 
of usefulness the plural plug needs no 
defense. Its existence justifies itself. 
It does not in any way retard or sub- 
stitute convenience outlets in new 
homes, or in homes of those people who 
can afford to install outlets wherever 
they desire them. 

The plural plug has made possible 
sales of appliances to people living in 
electrically wired homes who do not 
have the proper number of outlets to 
accommodate the two principal services 
of electricity in the home—one, illumi- 


nation, and the other, labor-saving 
devices. 
The manufacturer of appliances 


should be very grateful to the manu- 
facturer who will build plural plugs. 
He should be very grateful for the 
aggressive merchandising methods used 
by the manufacturers of plural plugs. 

When you sell the user of electrical 
current the plural-plug idea, you also 
plant in the mind of that particular 
person, a “convenience” seed, which is 
bound to develop into the full-grown 
electrical appliance idea. 

The plural plug also lessens the sales 
resistance to convenience outlets— 
lessens the sales resistance when the 
job of selling convenience outlets by 
the contractor comes along. 


This point is illustrated by the fact 
that the majority of people living in 
electrically wired homes are now liv- 
ing in homes with an insufficient num- 
ber of outlets. When any of these 
people build their own homes they are 
already conscious of the necessity of 
additional outlets, brought about only 
by their use of a plural plug. 

In all of our experience selling 
plural plugs, we have never heard of 
a single home, regardless of how many 
outlets it was equipped with, that 
could not use at least one or two plural 
plugs. This applies also to homes 
equipped with convenience outlets at 
every point of the finger. Even in a 
case such as this, the plural plug 
promises a certain variety of adapta- 
tion, impossible to predetermine in the 
placing of convenience outlets. 

Our own attitude towards the cam- 
paign which the manufacturers of con- 
venience outlets have been making, is 
a very favorable one. Campaigns of 
this nature develop the industry. We 
feel, however, that the various plural- 
plug products have done an inestima- 
ble amount of valuable work in their 
service as an accommodation for the 
many million families who want to 
enjoy the use of electricity in the home, 
but are unable to call in the contractor 
every time they want an additional 
outlet. C. W. MUENCH, 


Sales Manager, George Richards & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





An Improvement in the Tech- 
nique of Central-Station 
Merchandising Must 
Come First 


Editor Electrical Merchandising: 

I have been much interested in recent 
articles in your pages on central-sta- 
tion merchandising costs. 

The central stations are in a period 





of merchandising transition. Their so- 
called merchandising departments were 
started and have been operated pri- 
marily to sell more current. The phil- 
osophy back of these departments has 
been chiefly that of sales-exploitation 
tools to sell electricity. 

The general management of the cen- 
tral stations is responsible for this con- 
dition. But today the general mana- 
gers of the central stations see this 
merchandising business as something 
different. They want this part of their 
work to become a self-sustaining and 
profit-making unit. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s study of costs has 
given them a picture of the money they 
are losing. They are startled but not 
discouraged. They desire to stay in 
this business—but at a profit. 

They are today grasping at the first 
obvious suggestion to relieve the situa- 
tion—to wit, bigger margins. 

The remedy is, however, threefold; 
first, a fundamental change in the 
philosophy of these departments— 
“Merchandising for merchandising’s 
sake—not merchandising for the sale of 
juice,” Second, an improvement in the 
technique of retail operation—this in- 
cludes proper cost figures, with more 
sales per dollar of operating expense; 
this means the elimination of merchan- 
dising wastes and “trust-company 
methods.” Third, adequate margins of 
profit. The central stations must start 
a systematic campaign to develop the 
first two remedies before making an 
issue of the third. 

Until the central station can prove 
that every dollar of merchandising ex- 
pense has been efficiently expended (effi- 
ciency. being measured in terms of what 
other classes of retailers get for their 
money) they have no logical basis in 
asking for more dollars to spend. 

If the problem is presented in this 
light, I think they will recognize it, and 
act accordingly. 

AN EX-MANUFACTURER’S SALESMAN. 
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Boise Company Sold $16.29 
of Appliances per Customer 


in 1922 


The Idaho Power Company which 
operates in Southern Idaho and 
Eastern Oregon for 1922 completed 
the most successful twelve months 
in its history along merchandising 
lines. During the year the mer- 
chandise sales of the company 
amounted to $16.29 per residence 
lighting customer. J. F. Orr, sales 
manager, reports that his company 
has been very active in the sales of 
electric ranges, electric washers, vac- 
uum cleaners and table appliances. 
The company has approximately 
21,500 residence lighting customers 
and sold 534 ranges during the year. 

The Idaho Power Company has 
been pushing the electric-range busi- 
ness for a number of years and now 
has approximately 5,000 electric 
ranges on its system. The territory 
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| New Developments of the | 
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served by the Company is largely 
agricultural, mining and stock rais- 
ing, and owing to the bad conditions 
in these industries, the territory has 
not been prosperous during the past 
year. Very few new residence light- 
ing customers have been connected 
up during the past two years, so that 
the merchandise sales depend on sales 
to old customers rather than to new 
customers being connected to the 
lines for the first time. The com- 
pany’s records however show the 
sale of 1,129 electric washers, 1,289 
irons, 534 percolators, 323 curling 
irons, 320 heating pads, 480 vacuum 
cleaners, and 21,501 miscellaneous 
heating appliances, with a total con- 
nected of 5,138 kw. load in appliances 
sold. 





Wedding-Gift Display Tied Up with a Headline Event 
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A radio set of the latest American design 
was among the presents to the Duke of 
York and his bride at their recent wedding. 
This fact was prominently mentioned in the 
numerous accounts of that event cabled to 
American newspapers. 

Immediately following the wedding, Kel- 
logg & Bertine, electrical merchants, New 
York, featured in a special window display 
the fact that the Duke’s radio set had been 
purchased at one of their stores by an 
American admirer of the noble bridegroom. 





The focal point of this display was an 
exact duplicate of the radio outfit given at 
the wedding. Pasted to the plate glass 
was the front page of a popular newspaper. 
Two paragraphs of the account of the wed- 
ding mentioning the powerful radio set 
received from an American friend, were 
marked off with guide lines leading to a 
placard which read as follows: ‘‘The Radio 
Set in this window is an exact duplicate of 
that presented to H.R.H. the Duke of York. 
The original was purchased frou. 





Ventilation-Fan Sales 


Possibilities $4 Per Capita 


What is the population of your 
city? 

Every man, woman and child in 
your locality represents $4 worth of 
ventilating fan business, according 
to figures prepared by the American 
Blower Company, Detroit. 

In the city of 10,000 the dormant 
market for ventilating fans—includ- 
ing cost of installation—will total 
$40,000; in the city of 40,000 at least 
$160,000, and in the city of 100,000 
a total of nearly a half million dollars. 

This estimate is conservative and 
the result of a careful survey of the 
market for ventilating fans in the 
United States. 

In the average town of 2,000 pop- 
ulation there are four factories, fif- 
teen or sixteen stores, ten or twelve 
offices, one laundry, one bakery, three 
restaurants, five garages, two billiard 
halls, one printing shop, two banks, 
two lodge rooms or halls and one 
theater. Every one of these busi- 
ness places and buildings is an ideal 
prospect for ventilating fans—ven- 
tilating equipment, with the neces- 
sary accessories—that would repre- 
sent a volume of approximately 
$5,000. Then to be added to this 
total there are at least sixty homes 
in which kitchen ventilating fans, 
costing approximately $3,000, might 
be installed. The aggregate for ven- 
tilating fans—including installation 
expense—would easily reach $8,000 
—or an average of $4 for every 
resident in the town. 

“To estimate the dormant market 
for ventilating fans in your locality, 
simply multiply the population of 
your city by $4 and you will have 
the total volume that awaits you,” 
continues the statement. 

“There is a great market—an al- 
most unlimited market for ventilat- 
ing fans—a market that as time goes 
on will offer the electrical dealer a 
bigger opportunity to make money 
than the washing machine, the vac- 
um cleaner, the ironing machine, and 
similar electrical appliances—since 
the market for these products is 
confined almost entirely to the house- 
hold field.” 
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Characteristics of a Good 


Automobile Signal 
By R. N. FALGE 


So many automobile signals of 
poor design and inferior workman- 
ship have appeared on the market 
that expansion in this field has been 
greatly hampered. Since safety pro- 
motion is the purpose of a signalling 
device it should be remembered that 
quality is a chief requisite.’ 

Here are the characteristics of a 
dependable signal: 


1. It should be sufficiently bright to 
attract attention in the daytime. 

2. It should not cause a glare at 
night which is sufficient to interfere 
with the vision of the driver of the car 
behind. 

3. The switching device should op- 
erate so that the signal indicates the 
intentions of the driver to change his 
speed, direction, or both, before any 
change has taken place. 

4. It should be provided with a re- 
liable indicator device to keep the driver 
informed that it is working. 

5. Since the prime function of a sig- 
nal is to promote safety, it should be 
reliable; a minimum of attention should 
be required to keep it in operating con- 
dition. 





Manual Training Classes 
Want Electrical Units 


The manual training shops in 
schools throughout the country are 
beginning to make electrical appli- 
ances of several kinds, such as elec- 
tric stoves and irons. For this work, 
the school people want the units 
which must be used in the ordinary 
electric appliance. There is a real 
field here, both for actual sales and 
for educational work. In many of 
these classes, phonographs are made 
by the boys, for which dealers or 
manufacturers supply motors; or 
grandfather clocks are made, for 
which the chimes are supplied. 
There is no reason why the units 
for electrical appliances cannot be 
supplied in the same way. 





Burn Incense to Dramatize 
the Suction Power of the 
Ventilating Fan 


A good window display for electric 
ventilating fans comes from the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago. 

Electrical dealers who are realiz- 
ing on the summer sales opportuni- 
ties of these ventilating fans are 
devising many and original ways of 


displaying them in their show win- 
dows. But there’s one thing they 
have found difficult to dramatize, 
and that is the actual sucking nower 
of the fan and the consequent free- 
ing of the kitchen from fumes, smoke 
and odors. 

The Chicago company has solved 
the problem by keeping a small quan- 
tity of incense burning in the same 
window. The electric ventilator it- 
self is shown properly installed in a 
standard-size kitchen window frame, 
and is in actual operation, running at 
fast speed. In front of it, the incense 
is burning, and the wisp of smoke, 
rising, is distinctly seen being drawn 
toward the ventilator and outside the 
“kitchen.” 





Teaching the Convenience and 
Cleanliness of Electricity to 
the Automobile Camper 


It has been figured that every 
third automobile on the road in the 
West during the summer months is 
provided with a camping outfit. 
With this percentage of the automo- 
tive population sleeping by the road- 
side and frizzling bacon over break- 
fast campfires, it becomes necessary 










Boise, Idaho, provides com- 
plete equipment for the 
convenience of its automo- 
bile visitors, including as- 
sembly hall and automobile 
wash rack and electrically 
outfitted kitchen and laun- 
dry. 


for cities on the main routes of 
campers’ travel to make some provi- 
sion for these visitors. Boise, Idaho, 
not only was one of the first to 
recognize the value of hospitality in 
the form of an Auto Tourist Camp, 
but has gone farther and provided 
complete equipment for the con- 
venience of the visitors, including an 
assembly hall and automobile wash 
sack and an electrically outfitted 
kitchen and laundry room. A series 
of two-plate electric stoves furnish 
the equipment for the “cook house” 
while the laundry is outfitted with 
an electric washer and two electric 
irons. Materials and labor have 
been furnished free by the merchants 
and labor unions of the city. 

An idea of what such a demonstra- 
tion of electrical conveniences can 
mean in the spreading of the electri- 
cal gospel is to be seen from the fact 
that 3,442 cars were registered in the 
park during the season of 1922, 
carrying 12,107 passengers. Every 
one of those visitors had a chance to 
try out the comforts of electric cook- 
ing and electric washing, an experi- 
ence which, in contrast to the other 
experiences of camping out, was cal- 
culated to shine forth in the most 
rosy light. It has been impossible to 
calculate the exact returns which this 
equipment has meant to Boise in 
new investors and in good will—but 
it is felt that the original expense 
and the cost of maintenance has been 
amply repaid. 
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Has Own Broadcasting 
Station to Draw 
Radio Trade 


The general public, and particu- 
larly every person who has ever lis- 
tened to a radio set, is interested to 
see the inside of a broadcasting sta- 
tion. But as most broadcasting sta- 
tions must necessarily exclude the 
public during broadcasting hours, the 
layman has little opportunity to in- 
dulge his curiosity. 

Recognizing this fact, Lennig 
Brothers, contractor dealers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have installed a radio 
broadcasting station in their own 
store for the purpose of getting a 
tie-up of the popular interest in 
broadcasting with the firm’s radio 
department. 

Results were must as anticipated. 
Lennig’s customers have flocked to 
see and hear the singers and 
speakers and thereafter these cus- 
tomers showed still greater interest 
in listening to radio programs in 
their own homes. 

Lennig Bros.’ equipment is very 
complete, and occupies a room open- 
ing out of their main store. First 
class talent is featured. This has 
been easy to secure, as desirable 
talent is aware of the publicity pos- 
sibilities of broadcasting stations. 

On the evenings when broadcast- 
ing is done, owners of radio equip- 
ment and others interested, are in- 
vited up to the capacity of the store. 
To make the most of these occasions, 
elaborate windows displays of radio 
goods are made for two or three days 
preceding the rendition of a program. 





Laundry Accessories as 
Premiums Attract 


Trade 


Premiums are always with us, and 
always will be, as long as the uni- 
versal feminine weakness for “get- 
ting something for nothing” pre- 
vails. But when you decide to give 
premiums, select something that 
every housekeeper can make constant 
use of—something that will remind 
her of your store every time she 
uses it! Laundry bags, clothes pin 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 





| Plans, Schemes and Methods 
| Gathered from 
Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 
| Electrical Appliances 














bags, cooking pot holders and iron- 
ing board covers—all make inexpen- 
sive premiums, and for that matter 
are quick-selling side lines for the 
electric laundry equipment depart- 
ment. 





“The Fun of Seeing It Work” 


If part of the pleasure is in the 
motion of seeing the wheels go 
round, a still greater portion of it is 
to be found in making them go 
round yourself. This human desire 
to try the thing out yourself was 
capitalized by the Renard-Stary 
Electric Company of Los Angeles in 
its display of electric sewing ma- 
chines. Two machines placed on a 
table on the sidewalk so connected 
that both could be operated by one 
pedal, invited the passer-by to 
“Step on it.” Which the average 
passer-by did and then watched with 
great interest the ease with which 
the strip of cloth ran under the 
needles. A large proportion of 
them also obeyed the second invita- 
tion on the card which urged them 
to “Come in! See us demonstrate 


the little machine with the big 
service.” 








A convenience outlet was installed in the 
sidewalk for the convenience of just such 
demonstations. 








How One Advertiser Sepa- 
rated the Sheep from 
the Goats 


Read this paragraph from the 
Bulletin of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.: 

“In view of the increasing de- 
mands for ‘write-ups’ and ‘puffs’ you 
will be interested in a plan which 
was put into effect by an advertis- 
ing agent who wanted to separate 
the strong papers from the weak 
ones. He prepared a glowing read- 
ing notice about the product which 
he sent to every paper in every field 
in which he expected to advertise. 
The papers which refused to print 
the stuff as he wrote it got the ad- 
vertising, and the papers which did 
print it were put in the discard. 
Thus he got some publicity of doubt- 
ful value in some of the papers, and 
at the same time discovered which of 
the papers were good enough to 
spend real money in.” 





Give Theatre Tickets for 
Names of Prospects 


Bartel & Simon of Peoria, IIl., re- 
cently tried out a new plan of giving 
four tickets to the best movie theatre 
in town for the name of a person 
who bought an electric clothes 
washer within thirty days. In ad- 
vertising the offer, they stress the 
fact that the more prospects anyone 
turns in, the more tickets they may 
earn for themselves. The theatre 
co-operates by selling a quantity of 
tickets at reduced rates. 





**Movie-ize’”’ Your Store 


Ever thought of the possibilities 
of your store as a motion picture 
studio? Leon Auclaire & Sons of 
Marlboro, Mass., thought of it when 
they became tired of running the 
same old slides at the movies. So 
they arranged to have a motion pic- 
ture taken in their store of an elec- 
tric clothes washer in action, with 
demonstrator and all. Then they ran 
the picture in a local movie theater 
for ten days. And the patrons didn’t 
mind it a bit—on the contrary, wel- 
comed it as a change from the usual 
succession of advertising slides. 
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The Sales-Aid Kit 
By F, E. KUNKEL 


The sales manager of a large elec- 
trical supply house of my acquaint- 
ance is a great believer in scouting 
for sales ideas. He claims it has paid 
nim handsomely. He is not much of 
a believer in buying magazines, 
glancing over them, and throwing 
them on the shelf, possibly never 
to be looked at again. Nor’ does he 
think that it is a good idea to just 
read what appears most interesting. 
He believes in going through every 
magazine with a fine tooth comb, ad- 
vertisements and all, in search of 
sales-aid ideas. 

No sooner is a magazine received 
than he proceeds to take off the cover, 
unfasten the binding clips and loosen- 
ing the pasted edges. He is then 
ready to carry on his research work, 
as he calls it. He begins at the front 
and works toward the back, one page 
at a time, in a thorough process of 
selection and elimination. As he 
goes along his work of mutilation is 

’ carried on—but to a purpose. 

He takes out whole sheets or clips 
ads which look interesting for the 
moment, and throws his sheets and 
clippings on two different piles. He 
reads every article for, he says, “I 
never know when even a sentence or 
a word may throw off the germ of 
a valuable sales-idea. Sometimes a 
‘single paragraph scintillates the very 
thought or information I have been 
looking for. 


Ideas Everywhere 


“As I go along in my reading I 
either preserve the whole article or 
else clip the portions that please me 
most, and which seem to contain 
workable plans which I can apply 
immediately or at some future time 
to my selling problems. In this way 
I pick up all sorts of ideas, which I 
can apply to our business. 

“When I am through with the mag- 
azine I am ready to organize my col- 
lection of ideas. And I never put off 
my reading. I found out long ago it 
was such an easy thing to do that I 
grew careless and indifferent. The 
magazines accumulated and when I 
went in search of an idea which I had 
glanced at and remembered, it was 
like finding a needle in a haystack. 
It simply couldn’t be done. So now 
I finish my task at a sitting and I 
never begin unless I can end it. 

“I get a lot of pleasure out of 
Scouting for ideas and developing a 
lot of my own. I find or create at 


least one new idea a week which I 
used in my business. That is the 
minimum of creative work I have set 
for myself. 

“After I have my piles of clippings 
all arranged, I go carefully over the 
pile of ads first for a final sorting. 
I weed out what I think, after all, 
might not serve a useful future or 
present purpose, and would only clog 
my files. The rest I keep. I go over 
the articles and stories the same way, 
eliminating the wheat from the 
chaff. As I go along in this final 
sorting process I arrange all the 
clippings into groups corresponding 
with my idea file. 

“IT file whole sheets and articles 
(clipping them together with an 
Acme paper fastener, midget type) 
in folders under appropriate subject 
headings which I have evolved to suit 
my own ideas. I paste the clippings 
on sheets of letter size paper and file 
them the same way. I keep my fold- 
ers in a convenient drawer in my 
desk. 

“This gives me an excellent idea 
file and I am continually drawing 
upon it for information and as a 





A Signal Light for the 


Policeman’s Hand 








automobile 
hand signal light which has been demon- 


This is the new police and 
strated by New York police. THlectricity 15 
supplied by a small pocket storage battery 
weighing 12 ounces. The life of the battery 
is five years and it can be re-charged for 
one cent. The lamp is the size of a watch 
and may be changed to a red or white 
light. It fastens to the wrist by a strap 
and in no way interferes with the use of 
the hand. Wires through the sleeve of the 
coat connect with the storage battery and 
the lamp is automatically lighted or ex- 


tinguished as the hand is stretched or 
relaxed. The lamp will also prove a great 
convenience for police, postmen and 
chauffeurs. 





self-help in the every day problems 
of management. Only those who 
have actually tried this scheme know 
how immensely helpful it us. 

“I found out a long time ago, 
through a process of painful expe- 
riences, that ideas, unless they were 
noted and filed immediately, were 
likely to be forgotten or overlooked 
later. In this way I felt that many 
a big money making idea was getting 
away from me without my having 
cashed in on it. 

“Tdeas are illusive. They come and 
go, almost like a flash. Not every- 
body has ideas. I don’t have many— 
or rather, I didn’t have many until 
I began to scout for ideas. After 
that I found many suggestions which 
started a trend of ideas in my own 
mind and which I have worked out 
successfully in applying them to our 
business. 


Idea File Indispensable 


“My idea file is a distinctive first- 
aid in this respect. I couldn’t do 
without it. I am a great believer in 
the idea file, which is, of course, 
nothing more than a reference file of 
business-building ideas which may be 
gone over occasionally and thought 
about. I make it the invariable prac- 
tice to note each idea, good or bad, as 
I run across it. Nothing seemingly 
worthwhile escapes me. I get it sys- 
tematically into my file, classified and 
preserved for future reference. 

“When I go over my file, which 
happens about once a month on an 
average, I take out some of the most 
practical looking ideas which offer 
suggestions for immediate applica- 
tion, or which look suitable for early 
development. In this way I find new 
ideas which I had passed up before, 
but had filed nevertheless, thinking 
that possibly it might be of some 
help to me at a future date. 

“T first started off my idea file in 
a crude, but just the same effective 
way, with some ordinary shoe boxes, 
one for ads which appealed to me, 
another for office methods, another 
for selling methods, another for 
training salesmen. I would clip my 
material and throw it into the box. 
I found this worked so well, although 
it was unsatisfactory from a quick 
finding standpoint, that I decided I 
would start a regular first-aid sales 
idea file. My present system is per- 
fected to the last letter. I can put 
my fingers on anything I want in a 
few minutes. I have come to rely so 
much upon it that I simply couldn’t 
get along without it any more.” 
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*EKlectrabode” Aims to Please 


the Ladies, Says Mosley 

F. M. Mosley, whose ‘“‘Electrabode”’ 
.n Montgomery, Ala., leaped into 
dazzling fame last May with the 
publication in Electrical Merchan- 
dising of the modest rhapsody, ‘“‘Elec- 
tracourting Culture,” now writes 
further interesting details of his 
adventure in establishing an electric 
shop in the heart of the residential 
district. 

His prime purpose in this move, he 
says, was to put his shop within easy 
reach of women. The home trade is 
the only real basis of prosperity for 
the electrical store, he believes. And 
the electrical dealer would do far 
better to make his store a neighbor- 
hood affair, where women would drop 
in as casually as they do in the drug 
store, rather than to depend on the 
transient trade of a business dis- 
trict. 

“Besides,” Mr. Mosley writes, “a 
large proportion of our orders come 
over the telephone anyway, and our 
new location in the residential dis- 
trict has not changed this part of our 
business. 

“We advertise that there’s now 
plenty of parking space for cars, in 
our new location. And this has 


Hints for the Contractor 





| Ideas on | 
Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 











Ten Commandments of | 
Success for the Elec- 
trical Contractor 


1. I will take no work that does not 
show fair profit. | 
2. I will take no work unless as- | 
sured of prompt collection. | 
3. I will take no work, the perform- | 
ance of which, is beyond my resources. 

4. I will give every client or cus- 
tomer full value for every dollar he pays 
me. 

5. I will take my banker into my 
confidence and make him understand 
the needs of my business. 

6. I will cooperate with my com- 
petitors. 

7. I will build an organization com- 
petent to handle my work so that I will 
be freed from detail. 

8. I will pay my bills when due. 

9. I will seek to cooperate in every 
honorable way with consulting engi- 
neers and architects. 

10. I will seek to cooperate in every 
honorable way with the industry of 
which my business forms a part. 




















brought an amazing increase in our 
patronage by women who drive their 
own cars. They can now park easily 
and safely, come in and make their 








More of a store than a house, 
a house than a store—is the 


and more of 
“Electrabode,” 

F. M. Mosley’s new electric shop in the 
residential district of. Montgomery, Ala. It’s 





something new in the way of an electrical 
store, but the women of Montgomery are 
loud in their praises. The store is taste- 
fully furnished and has a home atmosphere. 





purchases, and get away quickly, 
without interference from anyone. 

“The women in the neighborhood 
particularly appreciate having us 
located so conveniently, and we’ve 
had many patrons we never knew 
before. Of course, we lost some of 
our transient trade, but we feel it 
has been more than offset by in- 
creases. 

“We are planning to have demon- 
strations and other events, to bring 
the women into our place. Our store 
is very tastefully furnished, and 
women visitors have been outspoken 
in their praise.” 


They Want Pilot Lights for 
Their Irons 


“A pilot light! Just the thing for 
my sewing class!” exclaimed a 
woman at a recent club meeting 
where a demonstration of electrical 
accessories was a feature of the 
afternoon. 

The connection between pilot 
lights and her sewing class wasn’t 
quite clear, so she explained that she 
wanted the pilot lights for the elec- 
tric irons in her classroom. It seems 
that nearly every sewing room in 
elementary school, high school or col- 
lege has two or three ironing boards, 
sometimes more, on which the stu- 
dents press the garments as they 
make them. Where the irons are 
electric, it is a constant worry to 
the teacher to make sure that the 
current is off when the irons are 
not in use. Often, even in classes 
of older students, the current is left 
on, with resulting damage to clothes 
and even the danger of fire. 

With a red signal light gleaming 
on the wall over each iron, however, 
the teacher at her desk can tell at 
a glance whether the irons on the 
other side of the room are heating 
or cooling. 

Every sewing teacher in every 
school, therefore, is a prospective 
purchaser of electric signal lights— 
a recommendation from her to the 
principal will almost invariably 
bring the needed equipment. Now 
is a good time to go out after this 
business, too, for the school principal 
would probably prefer to have the 
work done during the summer vaca- 
tion. 
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Beautify the Summer Garden 
with Decorative Lighting 


The electrical contractor may not 
be a landscape gardener, but, if he 
lives in a community where gardens 
are loved and cared for, he may find 
householders surprisingly receptive 
to his suggestions for beautifying 
them in the evening by means of 
decorative lighting. For a lovely 
garden is certainly worth enjoying 
at night as well as in the day. 

Where the grounds about a dwell- 
ing are quite extensive, one electric 
light could be concealed in each large 
tree, so that the grounds are not 
blanketed in total darkness. This 
could be done for a lawn party, or 
left intact for the whole summer, if 
the family enjoys sitting on the lawn 
on summer evenings. Moreover, 
such lights are a protection against 
undesirable prowlers. 

The tree or yard lights, strung 
from tree to tree, may be connected 
in several groups to a series of 
switches inside the house, so that 
they can be turned on in sections, or 
may all be connected to a single 
switch. The wires should be ar- 
ranged so as not to touch any of the 
foliage or limbs of the trees, and 
they must, of course, be thoroughly 
insulated from the tree limbs. 

Hedges and, in fact, any form of 


fence, and particularly gateposts, 
may also be effectively illuminated, 
both for artistic and utilitarian rea- 
sons. The lamps used may be fitted 
with glass waterproof protective 
covers of the marine type. In any 
event, all of the wiring, and es- 
pecially the sockets used, must be of 
the weather-proof type, with sealed- 
in wires. Gateposts may be fitted 
with inverted porch light globes. 

The wire used for connecting 
lamps along hedges may be No. 14 
weatherproof, and it should be kept 
free from limbs and foliage and 
rigidly supported on porcelain knobs 
or glass insulators secured to wooden 
strips fastened to the hedge as in- 
conspicuously as possible, painting 
the wooden strips green. The two 
wires should be separated at least 
three inches, and care should be 
taken to see that they do not sag and 
touch one another. This necessitates 
placing porcelain cleats or knobs 
every 34 to 4 feet, usually. The 
wiring running up to gatepost lights 
can be carried in iron pipe. 

Other opportunities for the elec- 
trical man to help beautify gardens 
at night are found in fountains, rose 
fences, trellises, arbors, summer 
houses, a bit of garden statuary, lily 
pools, rows of poplars; or the flood- 
lighting of odd bits of shrubbery or 
of rare and beautiful trees. Wind- 


ing paths, also, may be delicately 
outlined with light. 


Tut-Ankh-Amen in the 
Fixture Field 


The popular interest in Egyptian 
art following the recent discoveries 
in that land of mystery and ro- 
mance, has touched a responsive cord 
in the fixture field. Already several 
manufacturers are offering the trade 
fixtures in which Egyptian ideas in 
decorative styles, colors and finishes 
are prominent. So far this feature 
is most noticeable in the glassware 
although it is present in some in- 
stances in the metal parts also. The 
manufacturers of parchment shades 
are giving the subject thoughtful at- 
tention, too, and something Egyptian 
in style is expected from that field 
soon. 

As one manufacturer points out 
the prevailing styles in decoration 
have become commonplace. A real 
need exists for something that is at 
once distinctive, artistic and popular. 
Egyptian art seems to be all of these 
in the opinion of many who are best 
qualified to pass on the matter. So 
it is possible that this art, old almost 
as civilization, may find as substan- 
tial a place for itself in the fixture 
business as it bids fair to in other 
fields. 








Putting the Public on Speaking Terms with “Convenience Outlets” 
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2@T Outlets 


EDROOM Convenience Out- 

letsserve many useful purposes. 
Placed in the baseboards or in the 
furniture itself, they provide for | 
reading or night lights; radiant 
heaters in winter, fans in sum- 
mer, baby’s milk warmer or 
milady’s curling iron, heating 
pads for illness and endless other 
electrical conveniences. 





“More Convenience Outlets make more | 
Convenient Homes” | 


The cost of install- 
ing Convenience 
Outlets is trivial. 
Ask your local Elec- 
trical Contractor or 
any of our Branch 
Offices for estimates 








| The United Electric Light & Power Company 


130 East 15th Street 
89th Street and Broadway 146th Street and Broadway 
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LACE at least one Convenience 

Outlet at waistline height in 
| the kitchen. It facilitates con- 
} necting the frequently used elec- 
| tric iron and reserves the base- 
board outlets for connecting elec- 
tric dish and clothes washing 
machines. Adda light above the 








kitchen stove where it is so much 

needed and complete your 

kitchen comfort. 
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onvenience 
Outlets 


VERY Convenience Outlet is a 

source of serviceable energy. 
Placed along the baseboards of 
rooms, hallways, stairway land- 
f ings, etc., they not only provide 
for decorative portable lamp 
connections but for the use of 
many labor saving electrical 
household applianéés as well. 











“More Convenience Outlets make more 
Convenient Homes” 








The cost of install 
ing Convenience 
Outlets is trivial. 
Ask your local Elec- 
trical Contractor or 
any of our Branch 
Offices for estimates 


130 East 15th Street 
89th Street and Broadway 146th Street and Broadway 














Above are reproduced three of a series of 
S1x newspaper advertisements in a “Con- 
venience Outlets Campaign” recently run by 
the United Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of New York City. 

The advertisements stressed the need for 
a greater number of electric outlets in the 


average home; for more careful placing of 
them, so that they would more conveniently 
dovetail with household activities; and for 
more wWaist-high outlets, to save the fatigue 
of stooping. ; 
Advertising of this kind the high 
service of educating the public to demand 


does 


greater electrical convenience. And the 
New York company did even more, It sent 
letters to every electrical contractor-dealer 
in its territory, directing attention to the 
series of advertisements, and also supplied 
them with enlarged copies of the ads, for 
use as Window posters. 
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Don’t Wait for Wiring Devices 
to Sell Themselves, Says 


Woman Dealer 


“Give more attention to the small 
wiring accessories—don’t wait until 
they sell themselves!” is one of the 
merchandising maxims of Miss M. 8. 
Brown, electrical contractor-dealer of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Brown is the proprietor of a 
successful electrical store bearing 
her name at 136 Lawrence Street. 
3eing in the heart of the business 
district of Brooklyn, she decided that 
the smaller wiring accessories, be- 
sides lamps, would be faster movers 
than washing machines or vacuum 
cleaners. So she has put a good deal 
of thought into her display of these 
accessories, and a good deal of en- 
ergy into the selling of them. 

In and on the display case, right 
in the middle of her store, but near 
the door, she keeps an unusually com- 
plete array of plugs—single, double, 
triple and quadruple; fuses; through- 
switches; switch-plates; pull chains; 
double and triple baseboard recep- 
tacles; dimming devices; dining 
table receptacles. In short, she has 
a device for every possible electrical 
need in the home. 


She Doesn’t Wait for Inquiries 


But, more important than that, she 
knows just what each device will do 
in the home, and how every home 
needs it. And she remembers that 
she knows these needs much better 
than a customer does. Hundreds of 
householders put up with small in- 
conveniences year after year, because 
they do not know of the existence of 
a small electrical device which would 
solve their difficulties. 

So Miss Brown does not wait for 
inquiries regarding these devices. 
Instead, to everyone who enters her 
store, whenever possible, she shows 
one of these small accessories, hold- 
ing it in her hand and showing just 
how it can be used in the customer’s 
own home. 

It sounds simple, but her method 
has made these small electrical acces- 
sories among the fastest moving of 
her stock. She bases her theory on 
the thought that “We electrical 
dealers, because we know all about 








The Appliance Saleswoman 


An “Idea Exchange’’ 
for the 
Women Who Sell 
Labor-Saving Appliances 
or the Home 














them ourselves, are inclined to forget 
that most people, especially women, 
can’t tell what these devices are for, 
just by looking at them. They’ve 
got to be shown.” 


“Cheating the Junk Pile” 


Though not written primarily for 
electrical appliance saleswomen, a 
book that many of them are finding 
useful and helpful in their work is 
“Cheating the Junk Pile,” written by 
Ethel R. Peyser (Dutton’s). 

In these days when the home is an 
electrical and mechanical agglomera- 
tion, there has been created a 
demand for a book on _ household 
labor-saving devices and ideas. Miss 
Peyser’s book tells the housewife, 
husband or housekeeper how to buy 
electrical labor-saving equipment; 
how to use it after it is bought; how 
to take care of it; and how to get the 
most out of it. 

It is untechnically written, and 
has chapters on electricity, electric 
dishwashing, and electric laundering. 
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How a Boston Club 
Serves Tea 


One of Boston’s well-known social 
clubs serves afternoon tea every day 
between five and six. A table is set 
out with tea, toast, muffins, marma- 
lade, and other dainties to suit the 
individual tastes of members and 
visitors. 

Up until a few months ago, there 
was difficulty in keeping the tea hot 
and the toast and muffins warm. 
Then a large hot water pot was pro- 
vided in which the water was kept 
just simmering by electricity. And 
a toaster was added, on which the 
toast was made when required at the 
table, and served piping hot. Even 
so, whenever three or four men 
wanted tea at the same time, some- 
one had to wait. So necessity led 
to the adoption of another electric 
appliance, and a big electric chafing 
dish was put on the table—one of 
the kind in which the heat goes into 
the hot water, and the chafing dish 
pan itself is on top of the water. 
This makes it possible for the at- 
tendant to make a few pieces of 
toast, heat some muffins and put 





Make Your Store Inviting to Women! 








Is an electrical store a ‘“woman’s shop,” or 


not? Most of them are, if you consider 
only the stock they sell. Most of them are 
not, if you remember their shoddiness and 
general lack of attractiveness to women. 
The importance of the appearance of the 











store is well recognized by the most success- 
ful electrical dealers—and the expenditure 
of a little thought on it is far more impor- 
tant than the expenditure of a lot of money. 
Study this display room of the Bancroft & 
Fletcher Company, Portland, Maine. 
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them in the chafing dish. By cover- 
ing them over, they are kept warm. 

But with the three devices, three 
cords were needed from the wall to 
the table, and these were found to 
be in the way. So, as a final step, 
the table itself was wired, and now 
one cord goes from the wall to the 
leg of the table, while the appliances 
are connected to convenience outlets 
on the side of the table. | 

The new service found great favor 
among members of the club, who 
began making quite a boast of the 
way tea was served at their club. 
Needless to say, the idea soon spread, 
and other Boston clubs have since 
adopted this “electric tea service.” 





Dealer’s Wife Demonstrates 
Better Kitchen Lighting 
in the Homes 


Can better kitchen lighting be sold 
by house-to-house canvassing, just as 
vacuum cleaners and irons are sold? 

Mrs. J. D. Behnke, wife and active 
business partner of an _ electrical 
dealer of Rolla, Missouri, thinks so, 
and this is how she does it. Mr. 
Behnke has equipped for her a “Baby 
Denzar” with cord and attachment 
plug. This Mrs. Behnke takes with 
her, for the purpose of making house- 
to-house demonstrations. It is only 
a second’s work to “plug in” the 
fixture in any kitchen—but there’s 
nothing like it, Mrs. Behnke says, 
for opening the housewife’e eyes to 
the transformation that good light- 
ing can make in her own kitchen. 





She Knows All About Lamps! 


“We have always tried to sell 
lamps with our fixture and wiring 
orders, but not until recently have 
we put any great amount of effort 
into the selling of lamps by them- 
selves to the homes of St. Johns,” 
writes the St. Johns Electric Shop, 
St. Johns, Mich. 

“Our star saleswoman is Mrs. 
Benson. Recently, in one month 
alone, she sold 96 ‘White Mazda’ 
lamps to our store customers. Not 
a single person comes in who is not 
asked about lamps and shown the 
‘White Mazda’ lamp lighted. In 
many cases, where people ask for 
a 25-watt lamp or some other size, 
Mrs. Benson sells them ‘White 
Mazdas’ instead. She always tries 
to sell everyone a carton of five 
lamps, too, and often succeeds. 





A “Cooking Bee” Always Brings the Women Out 
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Electric range cooking is slowly but surely 
winning its way in the favor of housewives, 
but it is undeniably true that much still 
remains to be done in teaching them this 
new method of cookery. Women had to 
learn an entirely new method of cooking 
when gas ranges were offered to them—are 
they going to unlearn all that now, and 


learn a still newer method? Demonstrate— 
demonstrate—demonstrate—that is the only 
answer to the range question. Meetings 
like the one shown above, which was held 
in the Cleveland store of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company, are the kind of 
thing that will help win women over to 
electric cookery. 





“We have posted in our store a 
sheet showing the proper sizes of 
lamps to use in the various places of 
the home. When a customer comes 
in, Mrs. Benson asks where the 
lamps are to be used. She has no 
trouble, in most cases, in selling the 
right kind of lamp.” 





Can You Beat This Record? 


Mrs. May Martin, demonstrator 
for the Stroud-Michael Company, 
Detroit, recently called at a home 
in Highland Park, Detroit, to give a 
demonstration of the electric ironing 
machine. Within three hours’ time 
she ironed the following articles: 


bedspreads 
sheets 

pair pillow cases 
table cloths 
gingham petticoats 
Hoover aprons 
bungalow aprons 
collars 
handkerchiefs 
bath towels 
hand towels 
pajama suits 
gowns 
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Many speed records have been 
made and gone unsung, but any ap- 
pliance saleswoman or demonstrator 
who can beat this record should sit 
right down and write us about it. 


Give a Tea for the Maids 


Believing that, once the maids in 
the more well-to-do families rebelled 
against dishwashing drudgery, they 
could induce many of their em- 
ployers to purchase electric dish- 
washers, one Eastern dealer has hit 
upon the following plan: Semi-an- 
nually, he invites the maids in his 
community to a sociable tea at his 
store. With the assistance of his 
saleswomen, he serves them with 
tea, cake and toast, entertains them 
with music—and, at the end, gives 
them the pleasure of seeing the 
dishes washed before their eyes in 
the electric dishwasher! 

To many of them, it is a revelation 
that they could be finished with the 
evening’s work twelve minutes after 
the dessert course. And in a number 
of instances, their suggestion has 
brought about the purchase of a 
dishwasher from an employer who 
otherwise would not have done so. 





Mrs. King Now Field 


Manager 


In recognition of her 
sales effort, Mrs. Grace O. 
been appointed new field 
for the Illinois Electric Company of 
Chicago in Grand Ledge, Michigan. 


splendid 
King has 
manager 
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Symbols Used in Radio Hook-Ups 
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Due to many requests, Electrical Merchan- 
dising has prepared the drawing shown 
above which gives the most important sym- 
bols used in diagrams illustrating the meth- 
ods of connection for radio circuits. This 


is one of the many line cuts, such as car- 
toons, etc., which readers may use for re- 
production in their booklets and advertise- 
ments. A newspaper office can make a 
cut from the above illustration. 





A Home Electric in a 
Small Town 


Although the population of Corn- 
wall, Ontario, is barely 10,000, the 
first Home Electric exhibit recently 
staged in that town drew interested 
visitors numbering 1,500—or nearly 
one-fifth of the towns’ population. 

It was W. J. Macfarlane, son of 
W. L. Macfarlane, manager of the 
Stormont Electric Light & Power 
Company, who conceived the idea 
that it would be good business to 
demonstrate in a practical way the 
utility of electricity as a household 
drudge saver. And since, just at 
that time, James Freeman was con- 
templating the erection of a new 
home on Augustus Street, an ar- 
rangement was made whereby Mr. 
Freeman’s house was made a model 
of electric wiring for the privilege of 
exhibiting it to the public. 





‘Another Contractor Runs His 
Own “Home Electric” Show 


F. A. Fellows, electrical contractor- 
dealer of Laramie, Wyo., having read 
of the success of Home Electric ex- 
hibits in other states, recently re- 
solved to have an exhibit of his own 
if he had to build the house himself! 
As a matter of fact, that just what 
he finally had to do, but the exhibit 


was none the less a splendid suc- 
cess. He displayed his own new home, 


completely wired and_ electrically 


equipped, and the only attendants or 
guides outside of himself were his 
wife and daughter. 

And, though the home was open 
to the public for only three days, 
more than 300 persons visited it in 
that time; two houses were contracted 
for immediately after, to be wired 
according tothe standard established 
in Mr. Fellows’ home; and plans are 
now being prepared for other house- 
holders. 

Which proves what can be done 
when you really want to do it! 

An automatic electric range and 
electrically-heated ironing machine, 
chosen by Mrs. Fellows, were in- 
stalled along with the washing 
machine, dishwasher, and vacuum 
cleaner; and a complete set of the 
smaller appliances was displayed. 

The total cost of this one-man ex- 
hibition did not exceed $50, and this 
included advertising. The central 
station at Laramie contributed the 
current for the first month. Two 
Denver jobbers provided some of the 
appliances displayed. And the Den- 
ver Electrical Co-operative League 
provided some information and ad- 
vice as to wiring. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 
Issued from May 1] to May 29, 1923 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are all the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials issued by the U. S. 
Patent Office, from May 1, 1923, to May 29, 
1923, inclusive: 

62, 299. Pan for Lighting Fixture. Louis 
Jacobson, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed May 4, 1921. 
Issued May 1, 1923. Term three and one-half 
years. 

62,319. Brass for Lighting Fixture. Frank 
8S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to The Edward 
N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio. Filed April 
20, 1922. Issued May 8, 1923. Term seven 


years. 

62,333. Socket Cover for Lighting Fixtures. 
Glenn E. McFadden, Lakewood, Ohio, assignor to 
Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., Providence, R. I. Filed 
May 27, 1922. Issued May 8, 1923. Term four- 


teen years. 

62,334. Candle Plate for Lighting Fixtures. 
Glenn E. McFadden, Lakewood, Ohio, assignor 
to Alfred Vester Sons, Ine., Providence, R. I. 
Filed May 27, 1922. Issued May 8, 1923. Term 
fourteen years. 

62,343. Chandelier. Frederick Max Poritz, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Star Chandelier 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed June 10, 
1922. Issued May 8, 1923. Term three and one- 
half years. 

62,344. Leaf Ornament for Electric Fixtures, 
ete. John William Schulze, Providence, R. I., 
assignor to Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., Providence, 
R. I. Filed Jan. 17, 1921. Issued May 8, 1923. 
Term three and one-half years. 

62,348. Lighting Fixture. Gustave E. Vil- 
laret, New York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 8, 1922. 
Issued May 8, 1923. Term fourteen years. 

62,350. Electric-Lighting Globe. Alfred A. 
Wohlauer, New York, N. Y. Filed May 23, 1921. 
— May 8, 1923. Term three and one-half 


62, 355. Wall-Bracket Lighting Fixture. Her- 
man Abrams, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Dec. 27, 
1921. Issued May 15, 1923. Term three and 


~~ -half years. 
~— Lighting Fixture. Rex J. Cole, New 


You. Y., assignor to Duplexalite Corp.. New 
York, x. Y. Filed June 26, 1922. Issued May 
15, 1923. Term fourteen years. 


62,365. Lamp Shade. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed July 3, 1922. Issued 
May 15, 1923. Term three and one-half years. 

62,370. Lamp Standard. Frank Yokel, Avalon, 
Pa., assignor to Wm. B. Young Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed June 17, 1922. Issued 
May 15, 1923. Term seven years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,453,349. Lighting Fixture. Edwin F. Guth. 
8 = Mo. Filed May 29, 1920. Issued May 

1,453,443. Lighting Fixture. Wesley E. Coch- 
ran, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed June 1, 1920. Issued 
May 1, 1923 

1 453,827. Electric-Lamp Socket. Reuben B. 
Benjamin, Chicago, and Paul D. Phillips, Elm- 
hurst, Ill., assignors to Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed April 21. 
1920. Issued May 1, 923. 

1,453,860. Attachment Device for Electric 
Fixtures. John Edward Watson, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed May 26, 1922. Issued May 1, 1923. 

1,453,887. Electric-Lamp Fixture or Support. 
Norman W. Nutt, Trenton, N. J. Filed Mar. 1 
1922. Issued May 1, 1923. 

1,454,935. Base for Portable Lamps. Wilmar 
F. Lent, New Haven, Conn., assignor to The 
Greist Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
ny Filed Feb. 27, 1922. Issued May 15, 

1,455,375. Lighting Fixture. Harry C. Adam, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed Aug. 30, 1920. i May 
15, 1923. 

1,455,773. Light-Cleaning Apparatus. James 
A. H. Bell, ee Ohio. Filed Mar. 7, 1921. 
Issued May 22, 1923 

1,455,902, Lamp. Harry Christensen and Ed- 
mond L. Brunswick, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 25, 
1922. Issued May 22, 1923. 

1,456,194. Combination Floor Lamp, Table 
Lamp, and Pedestal. Joseph Rosenberg, Chicago, 
Ill, Filed Jan. 9, 1922. Issued May 22, 1923. 

1,456,285. Thermostatic Lamp Dimming Pull 
Socket. Raymond D. Smith, Milton, Mass., as8- 
signor to ee Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
Filed Nov. 3, 1920. Issued May 22, 1923. 
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Copies of illustrations and astibiations for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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Electric Home Game Now 


Being Distributed 
Through S. E. D. 


The Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment has taken over United States 
and Canadian patent rights to the 
Electric Home Game invented by 
W. W. Ayre, and is now enabled to 
offer the game to members at a lower 
flat price. 

It is a real game, of the spinning- 
arrow type that children love. There 
are thirty-two reproductions of elec- 
trical appliances to each game, the 
game being ended when the electric 
house is filled with its quota of elec- 
trical appliances. 

Every electrical dealer can find a 
dozen uses for such a game. In sales 
drives it can be given away to pur- 
chasers, or to those visiting display 
rooms on sales days. It can be used 
by canvassers to obtain permission to 
make demonstrations in the home, or 
as souvenirs from electrical interests 
at civic affairs, agricultural and 
church fairs, etc., or as gifts to 
church bazaars for resale. 

Games in lots of 125, packed in 
cartons, are ready for immediate de- 
livery, on application. 
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ELECTRIC HOME GAME 

































A souvenir gift your customers will like is 


this Electric Home Game for the children. 


The Society for Electrical Development is 
now distributing it. 


Sales miclpe wal the Dealer 





| Show W cianlings Counter, | 
Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers Offer to 
Help You Get More Trade 
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What a Pressure Cooker 
Saves 


Why an electric pressure cooker? 
What does it save? The Albert 
Sechrist Manufacturing Company, 
Denver, Col., answers these questions 
in a new folder on the Sechrist pres- 
sure cooker: 

“The saving is made by cooking 
three or four foods at the same time 
over one burner, in one-third the 
usual time, saving two-thirds of the 
fuel bill. 

“A further saving is made by us- 
ing the cheaper cuts of meat which 
may be cooked deliciously tender and 
are more nutritious than the expen- 
sive cuts. A tough two-year-old hen 
can be cooked as tender as a spring 
chicken in thirty minutes. 

“Many wholesome foods, such as 
navy beans, oatmeal, hominy, corn- 
meal, mush, etc., are not served regu- 
larly in many homes because of the 
long time and the fuel necessary to 
cook them. With the _ pressure 
cooker, these economical foods can 
be made part of the daily diet with 
little cost for fuel. 

“It has been proven by tests that 


these savings for the average home ° 


amount to over $5 a month, or more 
than $60 a year.” 





“How My Mother Does Her 
Washing” 


Some useful hints concerning 
colored clothes and the washing of 
blankets and curtains are contained 
in the little booklet, “How My 
Mother Does Her Washing,” issued 
by the Berthold Electrical Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago. Besides 
detailed directions on the proper 
handling of the electric clothes 
washer, the booklet contains three 
pages of hints on the removal of 
stains. 





The Reflectolyte Company, 914 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., announces the 
publication of a new catalog on “Re- 
flectolyte Lighting Fixtures” for homes, 
offices, schools, churches and industrial 
establishments. 





A Revolving Globe Device for 
Your Fan Window 





A clever device for putting motion into a fan 
window display is being supplied dealers 
by the Dayton Fan & Motor Company, Day- 
ton, O. It consists of an extension to 
the oscillating mechanism of the fan, carry- 
ing a globe, around the equator of which 
are the words ‘‘Used All Over the World.” 
As the fan oscillates, the world revolves. 
The fan may also be decorated with 
streamers, or the dealer may put any other 
message he desires on the revolving globe. 





Binding the Radio Fan’s At- 
tention to Binding Posts 


A small but important item like 
radio binding posts is best advertised 
by means of small articles, like blot- 
ters or paper-weights, which will be 
kept handy by prospective purchasers 
and serve as constant reminders to 
them. For example, the H. H. Eby 
Manufacturing Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is distributing to dealers 
blotters cut in the shape of its bind- 
ing posts. It also has leaflets, folders, 
and counter and window display 
cards for its binding posts. 





The Electric Specialty Company, 
Stamford, Conn., has just issued a new 
bulletin, No. 242, on its line of motor- 
generators, dynamotors and rotary con- 
vertors. 


Henry Hyman & Company, Inc., of 
486 Broadway, New York City, have a 
new and attractively covered catalog of 
their complete line of radio apparatus, 
featuring crystal and vacuum tube re- 
ceiving sets and radio accessories. 
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The Trend in Electrical 
Merchandising 
(Continued from page 3461) 





lines, we see that all the appliance 
selling that the electrical industry 
expects to do this year will not even 
put one more appliance in every 
American home that should be elec- 
trically equipped. We know that 
each one of these 13,500,000‘ house- 
holds should be using a dozen or 
more electrical appliances right now, 
but also the personal observations of 
each one of us proves that the 
average home today has hardly any 
appliances at all. 

They must be sold. They will be 
sold. And so will the 6,650,000 
farms of America be equipped not 
only with all these needed household 
appliances but with electrical ma- 
chinery to provide perhaps one-third 
of the 25,000,000 primary horse- 
power that is largely employed in 
agriculture in this country in the 
form of horses, mules, tractors, 
windmills, gas engines and other 
gear. And the manufacturing indus- 
tries of America that are today not 
half equipped electrically, they must 
be sold. And the stores and offices 
of America, seven out of ten of 
which today need better lighting and 
more appliances—they also must be 
sold. 

It probably constitutes the great- 
est selling project ever undertaken 
in the history of the world. It is a 
merchandising opportunity so vast 
that the mind refuses to grapple 
with it. And yet appliance by ap- 
pliance, in home after home, in city 
after city, the electrical industry will 
will ultimately be done. 

Consider if you will, the first sew- 
ing machine salesman who set out 
one bright spring morning to con- 
vert the women of the world to a 
new method of sewing. Can you 
imagine a more hopeless prospect? 
For generations, for centuries all 
sewing had been done by hand. Yet 
the man with an ideal overcame in 
time all the trammels of tradition, 
and forty years-ago the sewing ma- 
chine manufacturers admitted that 
their market was saturated because 
there was a machine in practically 
every home. Of course, their in- 
dustry has gone right on growing 
and is greater today than ever be- 
fore and busily engaged in selling all 
these homes newer and better elec- 
trified sewing machines. 

There was a day when ne home in 


America had a spring latch on the 
front door. Today there is almost no 
front door without one. There was 
a time when there were no furnaces, 
no bathrooms, no sash weights and 
no electric bells in the average home. 
Today these are in universal use. 
Behind each of these innovations has 
been a new idea, a new service that 
has appealed to the people. Grad- 
ually it has been accepted and 
adopted until it has been made stand- 
ard equipment in all homes. 

The services, the utilities, the 
economies, the conveniences, the 
comforts, the enjoyments that the 
various household applications of 
electricity in the home have to offer 
to the American household are no 
less appealing, no less vital than any 
of these. Our electrical appliances 
will be quite as universally accepted 
and adopted as the spring latch, the 
sash weight, the furnace, the equip- 
ment of the modern bathroom. Our 
steadily advancing standards of liv- 
ing will easily embrace them all, and 
when every home in the land is well 
equipped with an adequate assort- 
ment of these electrical devices, then 
and then only will we have come into 
the fullness of our opportunity. For 
the replacement of this equipment 
and the introduction of the new im- 
provements that will continually 
evolve will bring a bigger business 
than the initial outfitting of the 
homes. The history of other 
products proves this true. 

We are now in the early stages of 
this development. Just as the sew- 
ing machine salesman spent years 
striving to convince people that it 
was better to sew with a machine 
than by hand, so are we ceaselessly 
laboring to convert the American 
public to an acceptance of the basic 
idea that electrical equipment should 
be used extensively in every home. 
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And when this idea sinks in and 
takes hold we will see this idea sweep 
across the land in a great wave of 
social competition, for everybody 
will be trying to secure complete 
electrical equipment. It will have be- 
come the thing to do, the standard 
of prosperity and intelligence, the 
mark of a modern home—just as we 
have seen before in other instances. 

This wave is gathering right 
now—slowly but with increasing 
strength and volume. Over 3,500 
central stations today are selling 
merchandise, most of them on easy 
payments. More electrical dealers 
are entering the field. A steadily 
increasing number of department, 
hardware and drug stores are taking 
up the sale of electrical appliances 
in response to apparent demand from 
the families to whom they sell other 
articles of household supply. 

What this non-electrical distribu- 
tion has come to mean today is 
shown in the tabulations on preced- 
ing pages. These are mere estimates 
based on the best obtainable data, 
but they are evidences of trend. 


Salesmen and Dealers Needed 


All these are bright straws bend- 
ing in the wind, beacons of a trend. 
It is the marshalling of the forces 
that before long are to be engaged in 
the greatest selling experience of all 
history. For it will not be a fad that 
stampedes the public into the pur- 
chase of a single device as in the 
case of the motor car or the radio. 
It will be the expression of a new 
idea that will carry with it the 
gradual, complete equipment of all 
homes with all the electrical appli- 
ances that are needed to bring all the 
benefits of modern electric service. 

To do this job we will need sales- 
men—more and better ones. We 
will need merchants—more and bet- 
ter ones. We must recruit them 
where we can. The central station 
will be needed to do the educational 
and pioneer selling. The electrical 
dealer will be needed to sell the 
specialties where electrical knowledge 
and service is essential. The non- 
electrical stores will also be needed 
to help supply the demand for 
staples that can be sold out of any 
kind of a store where people want to 
buy. Together there can never be 
too many, once the men and women 
of America decide to take this new 


idea fully into their lives. And then 
only will the great service of elec- 
tricity to mankind begin to be 
realized. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many Appliances for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number Electrical Merchandising has 
been furnishing its readers with the 
selective new-merchandise catalog 
service continued on these pages. 
By tearing out those items which 
affect your business and pasting 
them on filing cards, you can make 
a buying index that will put informa- 
tion on what is made and who makes it 
right at your finger’s end. 
item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 


Every 








TEAR OFF 


Electrical Clothes-Cleaning 
Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


With the wide-spread acceptance of 
the slogan “Do It Electrically” the elec- 
trical man also insists upon having his 
clothes cleaned electrically. Recognizing 
the need for such a machine, the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
the ‘‘Hurri-Kleen” for dusting and clean- 
ing clothes and fabrics. It is adapted 
for use in wholesale workshops, dry- 
goods establishments, for hotel valet 
service, retail cleaning shops and in 
pressing clubs. The model illustrated is 
known as Model A and is equipped with 
a spotting brush and four cleaning fluid 
containers, heavily lead-coated to resist 
corrosion. This model has a Monel metal 
top that is declared to be scratchless, 
rustless, acid-proof and non-corrosive. 





The dusting brush and the dust collector 
with which the machine is equipped 
are operated by a 4 hp., 60 cycle, 110-120 
volt single phase a.c. motor, or 110 volt 
d.c. motor. Less than 3 cent for electric- 
ity is required to thoroughly dust a suit. 





Electrically-Driven 
Hedge Clipper 

Electrical Merchandising, July, 

{ Many a_ housewife, 


1923 


who, after a 


»wearying period of coaxing or intimida- 
tion finally prevails upon friend husband 
to trim that 
jwill 


“unsightly-looking hedge” 


be glad to know that she can 





easily do it herself or get the man of the 
house to do it willingly with the new 
electrically-driven hedge clipper manu- 
factured by the Conveyor Manufactur- 
ing & Supplies Company, East Orange, 
N. J. The “Speed” clipper operates on 
the flying-blade principle, on a 1-36-hp. 
motor of the 110-volt universal type. It 
can also be obtained for other voltages. 
It weighs less than 6 lbs. and may be 
used, it is said, on any hedge, regardless 
of size or shape, by man or woman, with- 
out fatigue. The trimmer cuts the growth 
with a slant which is more beneficial for 
the hedge, it is claimed, than when cut 
straight across. 











PASTE ON CARDS 




















This section ‘‘New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of read- 
ers of Hlectrical Merchandising. As _ its 
title explains, its purpose is to put before 
our readers information concerning the 
new merchandise and latest inventions on 
the market. 

_To be described: here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 

maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 


Recessed Wall-Type 


Electric Towel 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 


The householder who is seeking to 
acquire a complete electrical home 
should prove an interested prospect for 
the new model electric towel recently 
marketed by the Airdry Corporation of 
Groton, N. Y. This recessed wall model 
also has a place in schools, hospitals, 
factories, hotels, office buildings, etc., 
where a neat and good-looking installa- 
tion is desired. The wall-type Airdry is 
operated, as are the previous models of 
the company, by pressure on a foot 
pedal. <A motor, fan, heating element 
and adjustable nozzle for directing the 
flow of electrically-heated air, complete 
the construction of the device. It is said 
to thoroughly evaporate the water from 
the face or hands (without chapping) 
in twenty-eight to thirty-two seconds 
and to consume 14-kw. an hour, or 
per 100 drying operations. A timely use 
for the Airdry in the present swimming 


1923 














season is the drying of women’s hair 
after swimming or bathing. 
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Electric Safety Razor With 
Vibrator Attachment 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 192% 


“Thirty seconds from lather to towel” 
is claimed for the new electric safety 
razor brought out by the Kenney Elcc- 
tric Company of 233 Broadway, New 
York City. An attachment is also pro- 
vided to turn the device into a vibrator, 
both rubber cup and hard knob. In this 
electric razor, the oscillatory principle is 
applied to a keen-cutting blade of the 
double-edged type. To use, the blade is 
simply snapped in, as in any other 
safety razor, and the current turned on. 
A small coil within the corrugated, 
hard-rubber handle imparts the electric 
motion to the blade, at the rate, it is 
declared, of 120 vibrations per second. 
It is provided with a 6-ft. cord and is 
designed for operation on any current 


_ or voltage. 














July, 1928 
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Electric Fountain 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


During hot summer days the electric 
fountain manufactured by the Jewel 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 1833 
Berteau Avenue, Chicago, will be found 
useful as well as. ornamental. With 
crystal water rippling over subdued 
electric lights, says the company, in an- 
nouncing several improvements to the 
fountain illustrated, it is an artistic 
humidifier and serves to cool the air if 
a few pieces of cracked ice are put in 
the water. The fountain requires no 
water connection, as the water is pumped 
over and over again. By simply screw- 
ing the plug in any lamp socket, the 
fountain will operate, using, it is 
claimed, only a few cents worth of 
electricity a day. It is manufactured in 
different styles and sizes, suitable for 
homes, offices, clubs, stores, ete. 





Electric Refrigerator 

Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

Now-a-days, while the nuisance of the 
ever-messy daily ice installation is ac- 
tually upon the housewife, she can be 
counted upon to be an interested and en- 
thusiastic prospect for the electric. re- 
frigeration idea. A recent addition to 
the electric refrigeration field is the unit 
manufactured by the Electric Refrigera- 
tion Company, 86 Park Place, Newark, 

J. The machine has 9 cu.ft. of food 
storage space. The refrigerant used is 
ethyl chloride, which is claimed by the 
company to be harmless and to have no 
injurious effect upon metal, clothing or 
on any part of the body. 











Electric Ice Scoring Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
The electric ice scoring machine manu- 


factured by the Arctic Ice Machine 
Company of Canton, Ohio, will render a 
marked service to both the local ice 
dealer and the housewife whose clean 
floors he is continually messing up trying 
to get the daily supply of ice to fit the 
compartment for which it is intended. 
Besides being a trial to the housewife, 
the present method is an unnecessary 
waste on the part of the ice-man. The 
machine operates on the principle of a 
motor-driven buzz saw which cuts or 
scores the surface of the ice into blocks 
of the desired weight. The blocks are 
not actually separated from the cake by 
the scoring machine, but the cuts are so 
deep that when the cake is struck the 
fracture follows the scoring. The ma- 
chine has a scoring capacity of 60 tons 
an hour and is built for 300-lb. and 
400-lb. blocks. Its weight is approxi- 
mately 7,500 Ib. 























Automobile Stop Signal with 
Dash-Board Flash 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

Unfortunately, good intentions do not 
always prevent automobile accidents. 
Although the driver may very conscien- 
tiously flash his ‘stop’? message to the 
car behind, there are occasions when the 
signal does not operate and the inevit- 
able collision results. A decided improve- 
ment:to the usual ’’stop” signal has been 
made by the Tell-Stop Appliance Com- 
pany, 1879 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The ‘“Tell-Stop” signal 
is equipped with a dash-board indicator 
which operates simultaneously with the 
rear “stop” light and indicates to the 
driver whether or not the rear signal is 
working. If the bulb has burnt out ora 
wire has become disconnected, the dash- 
board indicator will not flash, as it is 
grounded through the filament of the 
bulb in the rear signal. 





8-In. Electric Fan 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The 8-in. non-oscillating induction fan 
manufactured by the Western Electric 
Company, 195 Broadway, New York 
City, has a self-starting motor of the 
single-speed induction type and pressed- 
steel one-piece blades. The motor body 
and base are finished in black enamel 
and the blades have a black satin finish. 
The rigid 6-arm guard is welded through- 
out. The base, which is felt-covered, has 
a large diameter to prevent tipping over 
of the fan. An 8-ft. cord with separable 
plug is provided. The fan is adapted to 
110 volts, 60 cycles only. 
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Radio Socket 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

A new non-microphonic socket manu- 
factured by the WorkRite Manufactur- 
ing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is de- 
signed for use with the new UV 199 
tube, and is moulded with a base of one- 
piece sponge rubber, thus providing, it is 
claimed, the soft rubber base required 
for the UV 199 tube. 
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Bank-Type Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
The fixture illustrated is manufac- 
tured by the Duplex-A-Lite Division of 
Edward Miller & Company, Meriden, 
Conn. It is known as D-551 and is fur- 
nished only in the larger size Duplexalite, 
with mogul socket, to take a 300 to 500 
watt lamp. It is finished in Grecian 


























antique, light antique bronze, antique 
brass, and silver and black. 
Radio Jack 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The new telephone jack manufactured 
by the Thresher Radio & Machine Cor- 
poration of Newark, N. is compact 
and efficient in design and is mounted 
parallel to the face of the panel instead 
of at right angles, in either vertical or 
horizontal position. 

It is claimed to be absolutely free 
from capacity effect as the contact 
leaves of opposite polarity are placed in 
parallel position, thus presenting only 
the edge of the metal instead of the face, 
as has been common practice heretofore 

A feature which is declared to add 
greatly to the efficiency and ease of in- 
stallation of the jack is the form of the 
terminals and the manner in which they 
are widely spaced to facilitate connec- 
tion. Each contact leaf at its lower ex- 
tremity is formed into a spring clip that 
securely holds the wire while soldering. 
This jack is made in all types, both 
opened and closed. 





Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 


Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 
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Electragists Will Hold Divi- 
sional Meetings Through- 
out West 


The second Divisional convention of 
the Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national, will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago on July 12. After 
the noon luncheon members of the Glad 
Hand Committee will be introduced as 
follows: J. N. Pierce, Chicago; H. E. 
Brauns, Milwaukee; A. B. Harris, Gary; 
M. H. Hansen, Toledo; and H. T. Spier, 
Battle Creek. 

Convention sessions will take place 
in the Crystal Room of the hotel and 
president James R. Strong will preside. 
Walter H. Morton, Sanborn Electric 
Company, Indianapolis, will be the first 
speaker, and his topic will be “The 
Problem of Retail Distribution.” He 
will be followed by Stanley A. Dennis, 
editor Electrical Retailing, whose sub- 
ject is, “Dollars and Sense in Retailing.” 
“Service After the Sale” will be pre- 
sented by Miss Alice Carroll of the 
Society for Electrical Development, and 
L. D. Grey, president of the Electrical 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago will 
talk on “The Ethics of Estimating.” 

“The Ejidlitz Plan” is the subject 











Gossip of the Trade 


Glimpses of | 


at Play, and in Convention— 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 
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Calendar of Coming 
Conventions | 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, SILVER JUBILEE 
MEETING, Copley-Plaza, Boston, 
Mass., August 9-10. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 

| Society, ANNUAL MEETING, Fort 
| William Henry Hotel, Lake | 
| George, N. Y., September 24-28. | 

ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 
INTERNATIONAL, Hotel Washing- | 
ton, Washington, D. C., October 
8-13. 

















wnich has been assigned to President 
Strong, who will lead the discussion as 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of New York City. Director Davis 
will discuss “Estimating and Selling the 
Job.” 

At seven o’clock a banquet will be 





Their Homes Are Completely Electrified 








-~ 


During the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ As- 
sociation convention at Hot Springs, Va., 
in May, a number of valuable prizes were 
offered to those electrical men present whose 
own homes are most completely equipped 
with wiring and appliances. H. P. Andrae, 
Milwaukee, Wis., won first prize, a hand- 
some golf bag, for his total of 256 points. 
F. S. Montgomery and M. Magnus Manheim, 
New York, tied for second place, with 224 





points each. C. H. McCullough, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., had 180 points; Winston Paul, South 
Orange, N. J., 179 points; H. E. Rasmussen, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 170 points; A. J. Cole, 
Omaha, Neb., 170 points, and Martin J. 
Wolf, St. Louis, Mo., 141 points—each win- 
ning a dozen golf balls. 

Here are four of the prize-winners: 
Messrs. Rasmussen, Andrae, Wolf and Man- 
heim—in the order named. 


| Electrical Men at Work, > 








held, also in the Crystal Room, L. D. 
Grey will act as toastmaster, and the 
address of the evening will be made 
by President Strong. 

The nation-wide trip will be resumed 
immediately after the Chicago meeting 
by President Strong and Director Davis, 
Arriving in Omaha in the afternoon 
of the following day, July 13, a dinner 
meeting will be held there. This will 
be the convention of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Association, and a number of 
prominent men in the industry will 
address the meeting and lead the dis- 
cussions in addition to the A.E.I. offi- 
cials. 

On July 16 electragists and other con- 
tractor-dealers of the Mountain Divi- 
sion will gather in Denver to hear the 
A.E.I. men. The meeting here will 
take place at the Albany Hotel and will 
begin with a luncheon at noon. 

A further schedule of the conventions 
and meetings is as follows: 

Omaha, July 13; Denver, July 16; 
Salt Lake City, July 18; Los Angeles, 
July 20; San Francisco, July 23; Port- 
land, July 25; Seattle, July 26; Van- 
couver, July 27; Calgary, July 30; 
Regina, Aug. 1;, Winnipeg, Aug. 2; 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Aug. 3. 


Prizewinners in N.E.L.A. 
“Electrify-Y our-Home” 
Contest 


W. D’A. Ryan, consulting illuminat- 
ing engineer for the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., was 
judged winner of the “Electrify Your 
Home” Contest held under the auspices 
of the Joint Committee for Business 
Development and Electrical Merchan- 
dising during the recent convention of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion with a total of 343 points. 

C. W. Stone, manager lighting depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., was second with 
327 points; Samuel Ferguson, vice- 
president, Hartford (Qonn.) Electric 
Light Company, was third with 309 
points; C. L. Edgar, Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, Boston, Mass. 
fourth with 307 points; W. E. Holmes, 
15 Eliot Memorial Road, Newton, Mass., 
fifth with 273 points; F. B. Steele, Utica 
Gas and Electric Company, Utica, N. Y., 
sixth with 266 points; Thos. W. 
Drought, Broadalbin Electric Light and 
Power Company, Broadalbin, Fulton 
Company, N. Y., seventh with 256 
points; L. L. Elden, Edison Electri¢ 
Illuminating Company, Boston, Mass» 
eighth with 250 points; Steele 
Sellers, West Penn Power Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ninth with 241 points; 
Ralph D. Cutler, 81 Gillett St., Hart 
ford, Conn., tenth with 231 points. 
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Those securing honorable mention 
are: T. O. Kennedy, Ohio Public Service 
Company, Cleveland, O., 225 points; 
L. D. Gibbs, Edison Electric [luminat- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass., 224 points; 
A. Lincoln Bush, Sherwood Park, West- 
chester Co., N. Y., 222 points; A. K. 
Baylor, General Electric Company, 
New York City, 212 points; Wal- 
ter F. Reiss, 123 Mt. Hope Place, New 
York City, 194 points; C. E. Greenwood, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
Boston, Mass., 188 points; R. F. Schuc- 
hardt, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, IIl]., 183 points; Paul K. Craig, 
1346 Narragansett Blvd., Providence, 
R. I., 182 points; George H. Sander, 
Manchester, N. H., 176 points; D. H. 
Howard, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., 176 points. 

The prizes for the contest were given 
by Electrical Merchandising, and the 
committee of judges was made up of 
James R. Strong, president of the 
Association of Electragists; A. K. Bay- 
lor, chairman of the wiring department 
of the Joint Committee for Business 
Development; Miss Alice Carroll, So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, and 
R. S. Hale, chairman of the wiring com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association. 





Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers at Buffalo 


The National Council of Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers held its annual con- 
vention and business session at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 26, 27 and 28. 

The Tuesday opening session was 
scheduled to be addressed by President 


‘be the convention city. 


Biddle, and the rest of the morning 
given over to the design session, under 
direction of E. T. Caldwell of the Edw. 
F. Caldwell & Company, president of 
the New York Division of the National 
Council. M. Luckiesh, Director Lab- 
oratory of Applied Science of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, was to 
speak on “Some Phases of Fixture De- 
sign,’ and following this address the 
speaker was to use demonstrations fur- 
nished by the Illuminating Glassware 
Guild to show the advantages of diffus- 
ing decorative glassware. 

Golf tournaments were to occupy the 
afternoon, and in the evening dinner 
and entertainment at the Country Club 
had been planned for. 

Wednesday’s session was to be de- 
voted to general publicity topics. 

The business session of Thursday was 
to be addressed by Edw. T. Miller, 
secretary, United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, on the subject: “Why Trade Asso- 
ciations Should Promote Cost Ac- 
counting.” 





National Electrical Credit 
Men to Meet in August 


August 9 and 10 have been settled 
upon as the dates for the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the National Elec- 
trical Credit Association. Boston will 
Headquarters 
will be the Copley-Plaza Hotel. F. A. 
Booth, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. No definite announcements are 
yet available as to the program, ex- 
cepting that arrangements are being 


made to secure speakers of both na- 
tional and international standing. The 
subjects will be those of vital interest, 
not only to credit men but equally so 
to executives. This being the twenty- 
fifth annual convention, it is the inten- 
tion to make it a “silver jubilee.” There 
are twenty living ex-presidents of the 
association all of whom will probably 
be present. The prospects for the com- 
ing meeting are most flattering. The 
officers of the association are con- 
fidently expecting this to be the best 
attended and most interesting conven- 
tion yet held by this organization. 





Eureka Cleaner Men Hold 
Get-Together Dinner 
at New York 


Officials, branch managers, salesmen, 
dealers, central station representatives 
and guests to the number of 350, were 
in attendance at a dinner given June 14 
by the metropolitan branches of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 

Fred Wardell, president of the com- 
pany, gave an inspiring address and 
told of the growth of the enterprise, 
outlining his plans and policies. A. L. 
McCarthy, vice-president and general 
manager, discussed trade conditions in 
the vacuum-cleaner industry, the devel- 
opment of the firm’s business, and 
sales promotion methods. Inkerman 
Bailey, division manager, who presided, 
was a third speaker and discussed prob- 
lems of selling. The closing feature 
was a moving picture entitled “The 
Grand Prize Eureka Cleaner, from Raw 
Materials to International Acceptance.” 





Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Discuss Sales Promotion Topics at Hot Springs, Va. 


.) 








The eleventh meeting of the Westinghouse 
Agent-Jobbers’ Association was held at the 
omestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., during 
the entire week of May 28. All the leading 
Sales executives of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company were also 
Nattendance. The key-note of the meeting 


was sales promotion and inspiring messages 
were brought by officials of the company 
and by well-known speakers, both within 
and without the electrical industry. John 
H. Jackson, general attorney for the com- 
pany, delivered the Memorial Day address. 

The officers elected by the Agent-Jobbers’ 


Association for the ensuing year 

ident—F. N. Averill of the Fobe 
Company, Portland, Ore.; vice-pr 

J. S. Tritle, manager merchandisil depart 
ment, Westinghouse company; and ; 
tary, B. E. Finucane of the Roche L 
trical Supply Company, Rochester, N. % 
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panying illustration. 


Safety Wringer Feeder 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


To eliminate the risk of crushed or 
scalded fingers when passing clothes 
through the wringer, as well as to pre- 
vent the wrapping of clothes around the 
wringer rolls, the Voss Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company of Davenport, Iowa, 
is manufacturing a _ safety wringer 
feeder which is shown in the accom- 
The device can also 
be used for lifting clothes from boiling 
water. It has a natural wood handle 
and aluminum feeding head. 





Motor-Driven Horn 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

An automobile horn that is claimed to 
possess great volume of pleasing and 
penetrating tone is being manufactured 
by the Schwarze Electric Company of 
Adrian, Mich. It is equipped with a 
Schwarze motor and heavy steel motor 
frame. Special oiling devices, it is 
claimed, permit oiling of motor shaft 
without removal of back cap. The horn 
weighs 5 lb. and is finished in black 
enamel. It can be obtained in 6-volt 
or 12-volt type, for either outside or 
under-hood installation. 








Electric Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


Another addition to the line of “Star- 
Rite’ appliances manufactured by the 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company of 
Torrington, Conn., is the new model 
electric fan which is equipped with a 
three-speed rheostat and a reconstructed 
and redesigned motor of greater power 
than previous models. The fan has a 
nickel finish and is equipped with an 
8-in. regulation room-size blade. It can: 
be obtained for either alternating or 
direct current. 








Ground Work for Original 
Bracket Designs 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

The J. H. White Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 111 North Third Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is offering a bracket back that is 
adaptable to a great number of various 
designs. Its edges and corners permit 
the use of arms, crystal and rosette 
hooks and the flat spaces between the 
border and oval are practical for arms 
or ornamentation. The character of its 
construction, the manufacturer claims, 
adapts it to hammered-silver and butler- 
silver finishes in the plain design, and 
warmer contrasting finishes when orna- 
mented. 





Test Case for Determining 
Ventilation 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

The engineers’ test case illustrated is 
manufactured by the E. Vernon Hill 
Company, 64 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, and contains all the necessary 
instruments for a complete study of the 
mechanical side of ventilation problems, 
for determining air flow, its velocity, 
direction, for making wet and dry bulb 
temperature reading, for determining 
the speed of motors, fans, etc. The out- 
fit, complete in tan leather case, con- 
sists of a kopnaerimeter, for the con- 
venience and accurate determination of 
air velocity; a whirling psychrometer ; 
an odometer for determining the r.p.m. 
of fans, motors, etc.; a 5-in. pocket steel 
tape; a psychrometric chart and comfort 
chart; and book of instructions. 









































Y-Type Conduit Fitting 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
A prominent feature of the new con- 
duit fitting recently developed by the 
Killark Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Easton and Warne Avenues, St. 
Louis, Mo., is the facility for putting on 
and removing the cap with an ordinary 
monkey wrench. A Stillson wrench, the 
manufacturers states, igs not required. 
This fitting, known as Type “YY” is used 
in making a right angle bend in rigid 
conduit. It consists of a hub and screw 
cap, and is made for 34-in., 3-in. and 1-in. 
conduit. The finish is galvanized. 












Sign Flasher Receptacle 
Llectrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
The receptacle illustrated is manu- 
factured by the Betts & Betts Corpora- 
tion, 645 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City and is known as type 005-R. 
The new device, the company claims, is 
a substantial improvement over the old 
type in that it takes up less room and is 
especially adaptable for window display 
signs. It is equipped with a Betts & Betts 
compensating thermostat and the ad- 
justing screw is in the bottom, making 
it possible to regulate the flashing ac- 
tion with a screw driver through:a hole 
in the bottom of the sign, without re- 
moving the face of the sign. 
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Household Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

With woman’s increasing ingenuity in 
the mechanical line, more and more 
housewives are performing tasks for 
which the plumber and tinker were 
formerly called in. To keep things in re- 
pair around the home, the small solder- 
ing iron manufactured by the A. Mecky 
Company of Philadelphia, will be of 
service. It is especially designed for 
radio work or home use. Its electricity 


consumption, it is claimed, is only 100 
watts. 
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Self-Contained Refrigerating 
Outfit 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


A refrigerating unit that occupies only 
as much floor space as an ordinary-size 
office desk, for use by butchers, cream- 
eries, hotels, hospitals, florists, produce 
houses or wherever a small ice plant is 
needed, is manufactured by the Baker 
aim Machine Company, Inc., of Omaha, 
NED. 

The motor and complete high side 
equipment of the unit are mounted on 
a substantial iron base. It is equipped 
with a patented Stoms jet condenser and 
a Baker Standard or Baker Uniflow 
Compressor. The company manufac- 
tures a line of ice-making machines in 
sizes up to 50 tons. 











Amplifying Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


To supply the demand for an audio- 
frequency transformer of high quality 
at a low price, declares the Jefferson 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 426 
South Green Street, Chicago, the new 
Jefferson ‘‘Star’” amplifying transformer 
was developed. The device has a useful 
frequency range of 60 to 5,000 cycles. 
The ratio of secondary to primary turns 
is 3.50 to 1. The transformer’s char- 
acteristic, it is declared is the clear 
sharp amplification without annoying 
tube noises or distortion. 





Portable Clamp Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The Wilson Utensil Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, is now putting on the mar- 
ket a new lamp called the Moon Clamp 
Lamp. It is a combination table lamp 
and clamp lamp and is 12 in. in height, 
with a flat base of 4%-in. square and 
a shade 44-in. in diameter. The lamp is 
made ‘of fine furniture-steel, brass- 
plated, with brushed brass and _ lac- 
quered finish. The clamp, the standard 
and the shade are adjustable. The 
feature especially emphasized is the 
spring clamp which slides up and down 
on the standard, and which by pressure 
of the fingers, will grip anything from a 
thin sheet of paper to a 4-in, post. 








Portable Electric Light 
and Power Plant 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


“Homelite,” says its manufacturer, the 
Simms Magneto Company, East Orange, 
N. J., “is equal to many extra hands on 
the farm or in the home.” It has many 
applications, including operation of the 
milking machine, cream separator, feed 
grinder, washing machine, iron, vacuum 
cleaner, percolator, toaster, etc. 

Described briefly, the ‘Homelite’ is 
an electric generator directly connected 
with a one-cylinder, two-cycle engine, 
with fuel tank attached. It is equipped 
with the company’s high-tension mag- 
neto, which operates independent of bat- 
teries. The carburetor is adjustable 
for various grades of fuel. It is mounted 
on heavy coil springs which take up 
vibration and therefore needs no foun- 
dation. Its weight is 100 lb. without 


batteries ; 290 lb. with batteries. 

It is claimed for the plant that it will 
operate electric motors or appliances up 
to 4 hp., with or without batteries. Its 
capacity is 500 watts. 














Electric Stove 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
The “Wonder” stove manufactured by 
the Superior Porcelain Products Com- 
pany of 138 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
has a three-fold use: it can be used as a 
toaster, heater and cooker, without, it is 


claimed, removing any parts. Each 
stove is equipped with a 6-ft. asbestos- 
wound cord with a convertible plug. 


It weighs 4 lb., measures 7 in. by 74 in. 
by 34 in. and can be used on 110-volt, 
600 watts, alternating or direct current. 

















Water Heating Unit with 
Heat-Resisting Cover 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The A. & F. Fibreform heating unit 
manufactured by the Arthur-Fowler 
Company of 1194 North Browne Street, 
Spokane, Wash., consists of a water 
heater with an area of 175 sq. ft. and a 
shell-type cellular covering for the range 
boiler. The covering, which is 2% in. 
thick, is in two sections, held in place 
by three bands. All parts, it is claimed, 
are heat-resisting and those next to the 
boiler are made of asbestos. The outer 
finish is old ivory or cream color. This 
Fibreform cover is light in weight, and 
is adaptable, the manufacturer declares, 
to any style of water heater. 





Lighting Device for Typists 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


It is claimed for the stenographer’s 
lighting device manufactured by the 
Line-A-Time Manufacturing Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., that by reducing 
eyestrain and fatigue it promotes effi- 
ciency and decreases the cost of cor- 
respondence and copying. 

The device consists of a frame for 
holding the notes or copy, placed directly 
back of the typewriter. The copy is au- 
tomatically brought into position for 
reading, sufficient to transcribe a line on 
the typewriter, by a touch on a lever at 
the side of the typewriter, where it can 
be operated without moving the hand 
from the typewriter keyboard. The copy 
is illuminated by a special G. E. lamp. 























Curling Iron with Ivory- 
Finished Handle 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 


The “Perfecurl Special” has_ been 
added to the line of heating appliances 
manufactured by the Electrahot Appli- 
ances, Inc., formerly the Rogers I¢lec- 
tric Company, of 301-307 Fifth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. This curling 


1923 


ivory -finish 


iron is nickel plated with 

handle and button. Jt is 11 in. long, 
with j-in. tube, and has removable 
waver. It is equipped with a 6-ft. cord 


and is designed for operation on either 


direct or alternating current. 
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I’. M. Feiker with Society for 
Electrical Development 


F. M. Feiker, formerly vice-president 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., and 
more recently on leave of absence to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton as special agent, will after his 
return from Washington, be associated 
with the staff of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. As a result of the 
appointment of Mr. Feiker, the various 
branches of the electrical industry 
served by the Society will secure the 
benefit of his broad experience and 
background, for he will be available to 
act as a special counselor to engineers, 
manufacturers, central stations, job- 
bers, contractor-dealers and publishers, 
and his special training and wide 
knowledge in the engineering publish- 
ing and public-relations fields of many 
industries qualify him eminently for 
such consulting work. 

Mr. Feiker will retain a consulting 
relation to the McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., and he will continue in a similar 
capacity his relation to the problems 
of personnel and organization of the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. 





New York Lighting-Fixture 


Merchants Elect Officers 


The Lighting Fixture Merchants’ 
Association of New York City has 
elected officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: Samuel Frost of Samuel Frost 
& Company, president; Leo Hirschberg 
of Grand Brass & Electric Supply Com- 
pany, vice-president (re-elected) ; Philip 
Freeman of Philip Freeman & Brother, 
treasurer; Samuel S. Dauman of Phenix 
Lighting Fixture Company, 144 Bowery, 
New York City, secretary (re-elected) ; 
B. Sandberg of New York Brass Turn- 
ing Company, sergeant-at-arms. 

On the board of governors, the fol- 


lowing succeeded themselves: Harry 
Kupferberg, M. F. Schachter, I. Eisner, 
S. K. Flaum, B. Ackerman. The new 
members elected are A. J. Ratner, J. B. 
Bruenn, A. Putterman and Oscar Bau- 
man. 

The outgoing officers are former pres- 
ident Oscar Bauman, who becomes a 
member of the board of governors, L. 
Rudorfer, former treasurer and the 
following members of the board: H. 
Korn, Wm. Schlessinger, I. Simon, J. 
Reitzes. 

This association is composed entirely 
of New York City fixture dealers and 
was organized five months ago. It 
already has a membership of 65. Its 
object is the improvement of conditions 
in retail fixture trade in New York 
City. 


“Retail Selling Methods” 


“Retail Selling Methods,” by Laura 
Baer, is the title of a new book just 
off the press of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City. It 
deals with everyday sales problems 
and their solution. Although the ideas 
presented apply specifically to the re- 
tailing of dry goods, clothing and shoes, 
many of the principles involved are 
fundamental. 

It is pointed out that much of the 
success of a retail store depends upon 
efficient sales people. A whole group 
of customers will sometimes follow a 
clerk from store to store because they 
have confidence in him. It is also true 
that these same customers may meet 
cther groups going in the opposite 
direction because of the slipshod meth- 
ods of some other clerk. Customers 
demand real service from a clerk and 
one of the essential elements of this 
is “knowing the goods.” The latter is 
the subject of one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book. Take an 
illustration from our own _ business. 
Supposing a dealer has two washers 
on his floor, one selling at $100 and the 
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Birmingham, Ala., is fast coming to the fore 
as one of the booming industrial sections 
of the country, and lined up in front of the 
building above are some of the reasons why. 
They are the staff of the Interstate Electric 
Company, distributers of electrical supplies 
of Birmingham, and their names, left to 


right, are: F. D. Clarke, H. D. Richwine, 
S. G. Neuburger, B. W. Glassman, vice- 
president and general manager; G. W. 
Woodruff, F. M. Baird, C. M. Lifsey, H. F. 
Stearns, C. K. Evans, S. Long, B. S. Weil. 
T. J. Gainer, L. B. Neuburger, C. B. Thomp- 
son, B. Stoll, J. E. Dean, T. L. Strong. 


other for -$150. The clerk wko cannot 
clearly point out the “Why” of the 
difference is likely to sell neither. 

“To be able to show goods as they 
will actually appear in use is one of 
the effective methods of proving their 
desirability,” this is the basic thought 
of a helpful chapter on “How to Handle 
and Demonstrate Merchandise.” 


Helping the Customer to Decide 


In the chapter on “Helping the Hesi- 
tating Customer” the author explains 
that it is sometimes essential for the 
salesman to take the lead. In other 
words, help the customer to make a 
choice which is done by tactfully play- 
ing up the particular article in which 
he shows greatest interest. 

A chapter on “The Sales Talk” leads 
the reader through a series of excel- 
lent ideas for meeting such objections 
as, “I will look around some more 
before I decide,” “This is not just what 
I want,” and “I cannot afford to pay 
that much.” In such cases she says 
it may be desirable to cheerfully fall 
in with the idea of looking elsewhere 
and invite customer to compare prices, 
quality and so on. If it is apparent 
that an article is not what the customer 
wants it is suggested that the sale be 
not forced as it will end in dissatis- 
faction and loss of her farther patron- 
age. The last objection as to price 
is one commonly encountered by the 
electrical dealer, in the sale of such 
articles as washing machines, ironers 
and vacuum cleaners. In such cases 
the dealer is advised to show that 
money is less important than value 
and service. 

It has been said that real sales- 
manship exists only where the customer 
is induced to buy something more than 
just what was asked for, says writer 
on the subject of “Suggested Selling.” 
This is easily accomplished, it is pointed 
out, by use of the simple method of 
natural association and suggestion. To 
take an electrical example, a percolator 
suggests a waffle iron, as coffee and 
waffles are familiar items on household 
menus. Where a lamp is being sold 
there is always a possibility of selling 
one of a different wattage, or one of 


the ground glass type that protects 
the eyes from glare. 





Australia Welcomes American 


Devices 


The increase in central-station ca- 
pacity and the reduction which has 
been made in rates in Australia have 
caused a demand for electric heating, 
lighting and cooking appliances which 
dealers on that continent apparently 
did not anticipate. As a result it is 
reported that an exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered at this time to intro- 
duce American electrical appliances of 
the above types. : 





Hoyt Catlin, advertising manager of 
the Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Advertising Club. 
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The Apex Electrical Distributing 
Company of Massachusetts has recently 
been incorporated to distribute Apex- 
Rotarex appliances in the New Eng- 
land territory. Tom J. Smith, who has 
been New England district manager for 
the Apex factory for the past year and 
a half, has been elected president of the 
new corporation, while W. H. Luthi, 
also of the Apex Company, has been 
made sales manager. 


The Electric Material Company of 
Goshen, Ind., wholesale and retail dis- 
tributor of electrical supplies and ap- 
pliances, has opened a similar store at 
123 North Main Street, South Bend, 
Ind., which is located in the center of 
the retail district. Jesse Michler, for- 
merly of the Interstate Public Service 
Company of Goshen, is manager of the 
new store, while Hugh Castetter is con- 
tinuing in charge of the Goshen store. 


The Radiall Company announces the 
new location of its main office at 654 
Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


W. B. Carter of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed southern representative 
for the Tubular Woven Fabric Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. I. His terri- 
tory covers North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Preston M. Smith, formerly sales 
manager of the Dubilier Condenser & 
Radio Corporation, 48 West Fourth 
Street, New York City, has joined the 
staff of the Hartzell Sales Company, 
radio manufacturers’ representative. 
The Hartzell Sales Company, of which 
Mr. Smith is now general manager, 
maintains offices in Philadelphia at 623 
Victory Building; in Pittsburgh at 705 
Granite Building; in Huntington, W. 
Va., at 1028 Fourth Avenue; in Atlanta, 
Ga., at 302 Flatiron Building; and a 
new office which has just been opened 
at Dallas, Tex. Some of the manufac- 
turers represented by the company are: 
the Alden Manufacturing Company, 
the American Transformer Company, ©. 
Brandes, Inc., Carter Radio Company, 
Dubilier Condenser & Radio Corpora- 
tion, H. H. Eby Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Electrad Corporation of America, 
Mu-Rad Laboratories, Tait Knob and 
Dial Company, C. D. Tuska Company, 
U.S. Tool Company, Witherbee Storage 
Battery Company and others. 


Oscar C. Turner, former Chicago 
manager for J. H. Parker & Son, manu- 
facturers of electrical insulation, an- 
nounces his resignation from that com- 
pany, with whom he had been asso- 
clated for the past seven years. 


The New York Electrical Credit As- 
sociation announces its removal from 
47 West Thirty-fourth Street, to 261 
Broadway, New York City. 

Rawson Collier, until recently general 
Sales manager of the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Company, has joined 
the organization of Dwight P. Robin- 
Son & Company, Inc., engineers and 
constructors, of New York City. Mr. 
Collier has had former associations 
with Collier & Brown, consulting engi- 
neers of Atlanta, Ga., and the Georgia 


Railway & Electric Company. He was 
also identified with the work of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. 

E. S. Ridgway, for the past year 
eastern sales manager for the Utensils 
Company, manufacturer of the Utenco 
ironer, has been made director of sales 
for the United States and Canada, with 
headquarters at the factory of the 
Utensils Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Commercial Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1322 Empire Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been appointed Alabama 
agent for the Louis Allis Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of di- 
rect and alternating current motors. 

The Barnett Appliance Company of 
115 North Third Street, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has ben appointed factory dis- 
tributor in the eastern half of the 
State of Iowa, for the Berthold Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago. The Barnett Appliance Company 
also maintains a branch store at 810 
First Avenue South, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and is contemplating opening addi- 
tional branch stores in its territory. 

The Zeller Lacquer Manufacturing 
Company announces the removal of its 
Chicago office to new and more 
spacious quarters at 551 West Lake 
Street, a location which, it is claimed, 
is more central and convenient in every 
respect. A large increase in business 
throughout the Middle West, combined 
with the desire to render a more satis- 
factory service to customers, the com- 
pany declares, is responsible for the 
move. 

George E. Smith, perhaps better 
known to the trade as “Washing Ma- 
chine Smith,” who was for several 
years connected with Kirkman & Sons, 
soap manufacturers, as manager ot the 
washing machine department, has 
joined forces with Arthur Organ in the 





is the 


a man from the West” 1 
popular cry when it’s necessary to fill a big 


“Bring in 


job in the eastern metropolis. This time 
the one called is EK. A. “Bert” Hawkins, 
formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Webster Electric Company, Ra- 


cine, Wis., who recently assumed the duties 
of manager of the telephone and appliance 
departments in the general sales depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Company at 


its headquarters in New York City. 


management of the lLaun-Dry-Ette 
Sales Company, Inc., 46 West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York City. Mr. Smith 
will have complete charge of the com- 
pany’s sales department. 


O. T. Jenkins, 1002 Pacific Avenue, 
Dallas, Tex., has been named Texas 
and Oklahoma distributor for the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Company 
of Milwaukee. He will handle the 
sales of wiring devices, radio apparatus 
and standard industrial heating appli- 
ances, such as soldering irons, space 
heaters, confectioners’ appliances, 
water heaters, etc., in this territory. 


Henry Logan, electrical engineer for 
the Holophane Company, recently gave 
a lecture on “Modern Methods of Win- 
dow Display and Window Lighting” 
before the members of the Electrical 
League of Dayton, Ohio. By use of a 
miniature window, Mr. Logan showed 
effects as they could be obtained in 
windows of modern construction. The 
proper elementary methods of using 
colored light in combination with spot- 
lights, colored fabrics and backgrounds 
for effective window trims were demon- 
strated. Mr. Logan has given several 
similar talks, accompanied with demon- 
strations illustrating the effectiveness 
of window lighting in increasing store 
sales, that have been of great practical 
value to progressive merchants. 


The Connecticut Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., Meriden Conn., has purchased 
the former plant of the Wilcox & White 
Company, makers of Angelus player 
pianos, which recently went into bank- 
ruptcy. This new addition will be known 
as Plant No. 2, and is located but a 
short distance) from the Connecticut 
Company’s Plant No. 1. The new plant 
is a four-story, modern brick structure 
built in the form of a hollow square 
with power house in the center, and 
contains approximately 125,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space. It will be used for the 
general expansion of the business of 
producing Connecticut ignition appara- 
tus, telephones, radio, and the insulat- 
ing product, “Cetec.” 

The Beaver Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., of Newark, N. J., announces 
the removal of its general sales offices 
from 50 Church Street, New York City, 
to 625 North Third Street, Newark, 
N. J., where a new wing has been added 
te provide additional space for the sales 
and executive offices. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance 
Company, Ltd., of 21 Berners Street, 
London, has been appointed selling 
agents in the British Isles for the 
Beaver Machine & Tool Company of 
Newark, N. J. 

The Geo. A. Boyer Electric Company, 
in connection with the purchase of the 


property at 930 Cumberland Street, 
Lebanon, Pa., announces that a large 
up-to-date store will shortly be opened 
at that address. The entire building 3} 
being remodeled and the company plans 


to carry a complete line of fixtures, ap 
pliances and supplies. The coi 
requests that manufacturers and job 
bers send copies of catalogues to them. 
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Electric Lantern 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

For use by the motorist in changing 
tires or making repairs on the road, the 
farmer, camper, or in the home, the 
electric lantern manufactured by the 
Embury Manufacturing Company of 
Warsaw, N. Y., will be found unusually 
convenient in that, unlike the flashlight, 
it leaves both hands free for any work 
that is to be performed. It can be set 
or hung anywhere and its unobstructed 
light is thrown in all directions. It 
will burn continuously for twelve hours, 
it is claimed. It carries three standard 


unit-cell batteries concealed in the bot- 
tom, which, it is said, will not spring 
open, 








Lamp Guard 
Llectrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

The outstanding feature of the lamp 
guard manufactured by the Eagle Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is the locking device on the 
bottom which, it is claimed, enables the 
separation of the two halves so that one 
half can be placed into the other for 
packing and_ shipping. The collar is 
designed to tightly grip the lamp socket 
and can be loosened only by the key 
which is furnished. The guard can be 
obtained for various sized lamps. 

















Box for Exposed Wiring 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


A new line of boxes for exposed work 
is being manufactured by the Fancleve 


Specialty Company of Boston, Mass. 
These boxes are designed to permit the 
use of every bit of space that standard 
plates will cover, for making through 
splices and leaving slack wire. The lugs 
are of sheet brass to prevent corrosion 
of attendant fittings. The finish is gal- 
vanized. The boxes are made in single 
to four-gang sizes. 








FIDELITY 
ELECTRI= CO. 








Watchmaker and Polishing 
Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 

The combination watchmaker and pol- 
ishing motor manufactured by the 
Fidelity Electric Company of Lancaster, 
Pa., is equipped with a resistance foot 
control and a quick reversing switch. A 
double shaft extension provides for a 
double groove pulley for lathe belt, and 
on the opposite end a combination at- 
tachment provides for an emery wheel. 
The taper end is designed to permit the 
use of soft wheels. The speed is con- 
trolled by a regulator that is designed 
to provide a gradual speed control, from 
barely running to the highest desirable 
speed. The motor is designed for use 
with 110-volt, alternating or direct cur- 
rent, but can also be obtained for use 
with 32 and 220 volts respectively. 


Plural Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


A novel type of the ultra-convenient 
plural plug is being manufactured by 
the Anylite Electric Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. It is known as the Anylite 
TP-3 and provides for the use of a lamp 
and two appliances, from the one outlet, 
it is claimed, at the same time. Slots on 
two opposite sides of the body receive 
standard parallel blade attachment caps. 


The lamp is held vertically, and the 
socket is threaded for ‘‘Uno” shade 
holders. 











Fixture Strap 
Electrical Merchandising, vuly, 1923 

In line with the rules which are being 
enacted in some states prohibiting the 
use of wood screws in connection with 
ceiling collars, the Tax-Kerns Company 
of 591 East Water Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has brought out a patented fixture 
strap which is adjustable to any length, 
it is claimed, from 4 in. to 8 in. It is 
made of 22-gauge semi-soft steel. If a 
longer strap is needed, it is necessary 
merely to loosen the screws and adjust 
the strap to any length desired. To 
shorten, the ends are simpty clipped off 
to the required length. The strap is de- 


signed to fit any kind of stud or cable 
box; if re-shaping is necessary, it can 
be easily done, it is said, as the steel 
is semi-soft. 
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Electric Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 19°” 


The ‘“Hold-Heet” iron manufactured by 
the Russell Electric Company, 340 West 
Huron Street, Chicago, consumes, it is 
claimed, only 495 watts at 110 volts. An 
outstanding feature is the cool top. The 
iron has a solid steel face while the top 
is of extra heavy nickel-plated brass. 
The handle is specially designed to 
throw the strain on the palm of the hand, 
where the strength is greatest, and away 
from the fingers and wrist. The iron is 
made of wood which extends down to the 
cool top of the iron. A little projection 
on the inside of the rear leg next to the 
ferrule prevents the fingers from slipping 
down to the warm metal. The iron 
weighs 64 lbs. and comes complete with 
a 64-ft. braided asbestos cord. 





Drum Type Headlight 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


-An outstanding feature of the head- 
light manufactured by the Kilborn-Sauer 


Company of Fairfield, Conn., is its re- 
movable door and back. Model 19B, 
illustrated, measures nine inches. The 


bracket is of universal type for attach- 
ing to fenders and is adjustable for 
throwing light up and down, or to right 
and left. The body is made of steel and 
the reflector of brass, silver-plated. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9° 
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Electric Hand Grinder 
and Buffer 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The universal motor hand grinder and 
buffer illustrated is manufactured by 
the Cincinnati Electrical Tool Company, 
1501 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, and 
will operate on either alternating or di- 
rect current, 110 and 220 volts, 4- and §- 
hp. motors. The housing, handle, ex- 
tension and wheel guard, are made of 
aluminum to give the lightest weight 
possible. The grinder is ball bearing 
throughout. 





Conduit Bender 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The 4-in. and #j-in. conduit benders 
manufactured by the Steel City Electric 
Company, 1207 Columbus Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are made in two forms—90 
deg. and 45 deg.—the bending slot being 
arranged at 90 deg. and 45 deg., respec- 
tively, from the handle. With one of 
each of these two forms, the manufac- 
turer says, any kind of bend can be 
made in any location. Some of the 
benders come equipped with handles and 
some without. ‘Those without handles 
are threaded internally so that ordinary 
pipe or conduit can be used for handles. 














Four-Tube Radio Receiving Set 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 192: 

The WC-5 radio receiving set manu- 
factured by the Western Coil and Elec- 
trical Company, Racine, Wis., is claimed 
by the manufacturer to embody one of 
the latest creations in radio-frequency 
amplification. 

The set is of four-tube construction, 
and in order to make it supersensitive, 
one stage of tuned radio frequency 
amplification is employed ahead of the 
detector. In addition to this, two power- 
ful stages of audio frequency amplifica- 
tion are employed to bring the signal 


strength up to a volume sufficient to 
operate present designs of loudspeakers. 

It is claimed for the set that it will 
receive signals from practically any 
locality within a radius of from one to 
two thousand miles, and will enable the 
operator to receive long distances with- 
out the use of a high and expensive 
antenna, since the set works well with 
an indoor antenna. 

The case is of solid mahogany with a 
heavy base protruding and is finished in 
dark natural mahogany. Its overall 
dimensions are 22 in. by 8 in. by 84 in., 
and the weight is approximately four- 
teen Ib. 





Connector 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 192: 


“How a Nut Lost His Job,” is told 
by the E. & B. Manufacturing Com- 
pany of 635 Mount Elliott Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., along with the story of the 
company’s new “Snap” connector. With 
the use of this device, it is claimed, a 
solid, safe and permanent junction can 
be made. It is installed by a few turns 
of the bolt and is released by completely 
drawing up the bolt or squeezing the 
connector with pliers from either the 
inside or outside of the junction box. 
After being removed the connector can 
be used again, thus effecting an unlooked- 
for saving. 








Radio Tube 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


A radio tube, known as the UV-19° 
operated with the filament current sup- 
plied from the ordinary flashlight bat- 
tery, has been perfected by the General 
Electric Company and placed on the 
market by the Radio Corporation of 
America, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
The tube has the new X-L tungsten fila- 
ment which is notable for its high effi- 
ciency of electron production, and for its 
quietness and uniformity of operation. 
The filament, it is claimed, consumes 
only 0.18 watts of energy. It is also 
claimed that three No. 6 dry cells in 
series will operate one of the UV-199 
tubes one hour a day for a whole year, 
or two hours a day through the radio 
season. The UV-199 is declared to oper- 
ate satisfactorily in all circuits which 
were used with the old UV-201 tube. 







































Loom Lock 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The Type H loom lock 
manufactured by the 
Company of 1513 Church Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., and can be _ installed 
from either the inside or outside of the 
box, according to convenience, as it is 
claimed to hold one way as well as the 


illustrated is 
Porter Electric 


other. “No carelessness on the part of 
lather, plasterer or other mechanics or 
mischievous ‘kids’,” says the company, 
“can pull the loom off. The method of 
installing the lock is simple and me- 
chanical: if the loom is a soft pliable 
one, grip one leg of the H loom lock 
with ordinary pliers and shove it into 
place. If the loom is hard, use screw 


driver to make the opening for the lock, 
then use the pliers.” 














Electric Rivet Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 192¢ 


A rivet heater that eliminates dirt, gas, 
smoke and intense heat from the rivet- 
heating operation is being manufactured 
by the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany’s Berwick Heater Division, 165 
sroadway, New York City. The Berwick 
heater was designed, the manufacturer 
States, to overcome the objectionable 
features found in heating rivets by oil, 
gas, coal or coke; to reduce excessive 
costs of heating; to eliminate the large 
percentage of waste rivets. A hot rivet, 
it is claimed, should be obtained from 
the use of the Berwick heater, in from 
15 to 30 seconds, depending entirely upon 
the diameter and length of the rivet 
being heated. The heaters are built in 
four types: for heating 34 in. rivets to 
13 in. rivets. The heater 1s_ single- 
phase and is designed for use with al- 
ternating current of standard frequen- 
cles and voltages. 























Automatic Cutting Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


A machine that will cut heavy flexible 
and semi-flexible materials such as cop- 
per and steel wires, cables, straps, belt- 
ings, heavy wickings, ete., up to 3-in. 
wide, into lengths from 14-in. to 14-yards 
long, has been developed by the Artos 
Engineering Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Its standard equipment includes 
clutch pulley for power drive and auto- 
matic counter. 

The working of the machine, it is de- 
clared, it very simple. The operator 
starts the materials into the machine, 
sets it for the desired length and throws 
a lever. The machine automatically 
measures, cuts and records the number 
of pieces cut. Adjustments for length 
of cuts are made in a few seconds’ time, 
it is claimed, by moving a gauge finger 
along a graduated gauge bar. By means 
of these adjustments, pieces of any de 
sired length from a few inches to four 
teen yds. may be cut. 
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The Fobes Supply Company of San 
Francisco, Cal., is the name of a recent 
consolidation of two jobbing organiza- 
tions, the Electric Railway and Manu- 
facturers’ Supply Company and the 
Fobes Supply Company. The entire 
personnel and stocks of the two houses 
have been merged and the new address 
of the company will be 260 Fifth Street, 
in a spacious and new building that has 
just been completed. The officers of the 
new Fobes Supply Company are F. N. 
Averill, president; R. J. Holtermann, 
general manager; B. S. Manuel, sales 
manager; R. F. McDonald, assistant 
sales manager, and E. J. Dugan, pur- 
chasing agent. 


The Charles A. Etem Company, 917-A 
Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been named Minneapolis representa- 
tive for the Pure Carbon Company of 
Wellsville, N. Y., manufacturer of car- 
bon brushes and specialties. 


The Automatic Electric Heater Com- 
pany of Warren, Pa., manufacturer of 
electric heating appliances and auto- 
matic controls, announces that branch 
offices have been opened in the following 
cities: Boston, at 88 Broad Street, in 
charge of Arthur H. Abbott; New York 
City, 145 West Forty-fifth Street, in 
charge of R. P. McConnell; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 2108 R Street, N. W., in 
charge of Joseph M. Furnas. 


The Electrical Home Needs Company 
of 35 Colonial Arcade, Cleveland, has 
been organized to distribute Horton 
appliances, washers, ironers and clean- 
ers, in the territory covering Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County. L. P. Kearns 
is president of the company, and R. G. 
Latour is secretary and treasurer. 


The Blue Ridge Electric Company, 
709 National Bank Building, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., has recently been organized 
to act as manufacturers’ agent for 
electrical appliances and supplies. The 
company is interested to hear from 
manufacturers who are seeking repre- 
sentation in Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
the District of Columbia. 


The Martin Hardsocg Company, 916 
South Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been named distributor for the Berthold 
Electrical Manufacturing Company in 
the Pennsylvania territory west of the 
Susquehanna River. 


Allen B. Coffman has resigned as 
sales engineer for the Crouse-Hinds 
Company to become manager of the 
Philadelphia district of the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Company of 
Cleveland, manufacturer of electric 
motors. Prior to his association with 
the Crouse-Hinds Company, Mr. Coff- 
man was assistant electrical engineer 
for the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
and before that was associated with the 
electrical department of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. Mr. Coffman will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
Philadelphia in the Reliance Company’s 
office in the Perry Building, 16th and 
Chestnut Streets. 


The Auburn Electric Company of 
Auburn, Ind., is a newly-organized com- 
pany which will specialize in the manu- 
facture of electrical novelties and de- 
vices including the Auburn Beauty 
curling iron. The company is preparing 
to bring out in the near future a two- 
way socket and other electrical special- 
ties which will be announced later. 

The Rawlplug Company’s general 
and sales offices have been combined in 
new quarters in the entire sixth floor 
of the Bibbes Building, 66 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Graeme Ross has been appointed man- 
ager of the Kansas City branch office 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, to succeed F. F. 
Rossman, who has resigned to accept 
the position of vice president of the 
Mobile Light & Railway Company, 
Mobile, Ala. 

The Krich Light & Electric Company 
of Newark, N. J., has opened a branch 
office and warehouse at 616 Bond Street, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Albert E. Richter until recently 
northwestern district manager for the 
Apex Electrical & Distributing Com- 
pany of Cleveland, has been appointed 
sales promotion manager with offices 
at the Cleveland factory. In his new 
position Mr. Richter will handle the 
sales promotion work for the entire 
organization. 

B. D. Schock of the Apex Electrical 
& Distributing Company of Cleveland, 
has been appointed to fill the position 
of northwestern district manager re- 
cently vacated by Albert E. Richter 











va 


Floyd N. Averill, president of the Fobes 
Supply Company of Portland is good at 
raising things—money, bids, small boys, 
Cain, gardens and whiskers. An excellent 
crop along three of these lines is shown in 
the accompanying view. The small boy 
and the garden speak for themselves—the 
whiskers are not the result of an election 
bet, but the product of the daring expedi- 
tion into the wilderness which is the bien- 
nial feat of a small, intrepid group of west- 
ern jobbers and electrical manufacturers. 
3y a fortunate circumstance the photo- 
grapher was able to secure this photograph 
of the luxuriant growth shortly before it 
breathed its last. 





who is now the company’s sales promo- 
tion manager. Mr. Schock was for- 
merly Mr. Richter’s assistant and is 
therefore thoroughly familiar with 
northwestern Apex associations. 


The Northwestern Electric Equip- 
ment Company of 174 East Sixth Street, 
St. Paul, Minn., announces some im- 
portant changes in its organization. 
“In the spirit of co-operation and to 
better serve our customers,” reads the 
company’s announcement, “we will here- 
after confine our commercial efforts 
to the wholesale distribution of elec- 
trical, radio and telephone supplies, 
appliances and apparatus, including 
motors, switchboards, panels and cabi- 
nets, at the East Sixth Street address.” 
The company’s manufacturing and re- 
pair departments have been purchased 
by J. M. Whalen, A. L. Abbott and 
other former employees and will be con- 
ducted under the name of the Common- 
wealth Electric Company at 417 Broad- 
way, St. Paul. The retail department 
of the former Commonwealth Electric 
Company has been sold to E. S. Tal- 
madge and C. J. Otterholm, who will 
continue that business under the name 
of the Commonwealth Appliance Com- 
pany, 373 Robert Street, St. Paul. 


The Ell-Bee Appliance Company is 
the name of a new retail electrical ap- 
pliance shop of Long Beach, Cal., re- 
cently opened by G. B. M. Medearis, at 
810 American Avenue. Mr. Medearis, 
prior to opening his new shop, was 
manager for the F. A. Clarke Com- 
pany’s Good Housekeeping Shops and 
before going to the coast was sales 
manager for the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light and Power Company at La 
Crosse, Wis. He also held, at one 
time, a similar position with the Iowa 
Gas and Electric Company at Washing- 
ton, Iowa. 


The Janesville Caloric Corporation of 
Janesville, Wis., under the direction of 
Walter McGill, managing director, has 
been organized through the purchase of 
the Caloric Corporation. The company 
is launching a nation-wide sales promo- 
tional plan for its electric cooker and 
dishwasher. “Billie” Curtis is in charge 
of the designing and experimental de- 
partment and A. H. Gates is superin- 
tendent of production. Further an- 
nouncements to the trade will be made, 
the companys say, in early issues of 
the trade press and women’s magazines. 


The International Insulating Corpor- 
ation announces its removal from 
Springfield, Mass., to a new factory at 
Elyria, Ohio. 

L. U. Murray, manager of the Colum- 
bus, (Ohio), office of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has been appointed dis- 
trict merchandise manager of the Cin- 
cinnati district. J. A. Davies succeeds 
him as manager of the Columbus office. 
Mr. Murray has been identified with 
the electrical industry since 1904, and 
was appointed manager of the Colum- 
bus office in 1919. Mr. Davies was 
formerly connected with the company’s 
Indianapolis. office. 
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Carl Heise, San Francisco district manager 
of the Westinghouse company, puts his 
fingers in his ears when you start talking 
business depression. At the moment the 
photograph was taken, however, he was 
merely resting himself from the effects of 
a prolonged association with Ed Rainey, 
the silver-tongued secretary of the mayor 
of the town. Or possibly, he wished to 
avoid the explosion while being ‘‘shot.” 








C. J. Cooper, formerly sales manager 
for the Wise McClung Company, has 
been appointed manager of the sales 
promotion department of the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., makers of the Easy vacuum 
electric washer, under the direction of 
Raymond Marsh, general sales man- 
ager. 


The Modern Appliance Corporation, 
34 South Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been appointed dis- 
tributor in Indiana for the Berthold 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of washing ma- 
chines and appliances. The Modern Ap- 
pliance Corporation, which distributes 
ironing machines, refrigerating plants, 
vacuum cleaners as well as electric 
washers and other household appliances, 
is now opening a chain of retail elec- 
trical stores throughout the State of 
Indiana. 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of electrical specialties, announces 
that in addition to its older premises, 
430 Kent Avenue, it is also occupying 
the building at 40 South Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, which is being used as fac- 
tory, office and warerooms. 


The Wilgus & Davis Company, Inc., 
of Rochester, N. Y., has recently been 
incorporated to deal in motors, dynamos 
and electrical machinery. The company 
has a capital stock of about $20,900. 


W.H. Harrison has established a con- 
tractor-dealer business at 1015 East 
Anaheim Street, Long Beach, Cal. 

The H. Bishoff Electric Shop is the 
name of a new contractor-dealer busi- 
ness recently opened at 1265 Main 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


The Langdon & Hughes Electric Com- 
pany of 233 Elizabeth Street, Utica, 
N. Y., electrical jobber, has announced 
the opening of a retail department in 
charge of H. V. MacElwee. The com- 


pany plans to include in this new de- 
partment a full line of electrical house- 
hold appliances and lighting fixtures. 


Popkin Brothers is the name of a 
new partnership formed by Irving and 
S. A. Popkin at Detroit, Mich., in the 
Bowles Building. The firm has been 
established as a manufacturer’s agent 
and will represent, in Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio, the Davidson Porcelain Com- 
pany, the Bourn Rubber Company, the 
Standard Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, W. R. Ostrander & Company, the 
Killark Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Beaver Machine & Tool 
Company. 

W. W. Wooledge, who has been con- 
nected for many years with the elec- 
trical appliance field, has opened a new 
branch in Newark, N. J. of the Apex- 
Rotarex Corporation of New York. Mr. 
Wooledge was formerly eastern district 
manager for the Apex Electrical Dis- 
tributing Company but for a long time 
had been incapacitated for work by ill 
bealth. His friends say he has now re- 
gained his old-time vigor and en- 
thusiasm and is again actively identi- 
fied with the Apex-Rotarex interests. 


The Robbins & Myers Company of 
Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer of elec- 
tric motors, generators and fans, has 
opened a new sales office in Charlotte, 
N. C., at 217 Latonia Building, in 
charge of Albert Milmow, who has had 
several years experience in the elec- 
trical field. 


The Avery & Loeb Electric Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, has recently re- 
opened its retail department which had 
been discontinued several years ago. 
This retail department will be located in 
the company’s headquarters at 114-116 
North Third Street and one of its fea- 
tures will be a fixture section which 
will occupy practically all of the second 
floor of the building. The company also 
plans to carry in this department a full 
line of radio supplies and equipment. 


The Improved Electric Products Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, has been char- 
tered with an organized capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture, buy, sell and 
deal in electrical and mechanical de- 
vices. The incorporators are H. D. 
Weinstein, Wayne C. Black, M. Becker, 
G. H. Brunswick and W. G. O’Haren. 


The Manufacturers Distributing 
Company of 291 Broadway, New York 
City, has been appointed general sales 
agent for S. Schmukler & Son of Phila- 
delphia, to handle the sales of Circle 
“S” meter switches and externally- 
operated safety switches, manufactured 
by the Schmukler Company. The Manu- 
facturers Distributing Company : has 
offices in New York, Philadelphia and 
Buffalo. 


The Keeton Battery & Manufacturing 
Company has been organized to do a 
general electrical manufacturing busi- 
ness and to deal in electrical, mechanical 
and radio supplies and equipment. C. G. 
Keeton, F. D. Hawkey, H. W. Irwin and 
R. C. Biddison are the incorporators of 
the new company. 


Colonel A. M. Jackson has opened 
an office for the Locke Insulator Cor- 
poration in the [Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building, Chicago. Colonel Jack- 
son was formerly representative for 
the company at Salt Lake City, and 
still retains supervision of the western 
territory in addition to the territory 
surrounding Chicago. 


The Adelphi Lamp Shade Company, 
Alfred Lowenstein, proprietor, is now 
located in new quarters at 206 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The American Blower Company an- 
nounces that an increased volume of 
business has made necessary the com- 
pany’s removal to larger quarters in 
the Hudson Terminal Building, 50 
Church Street, New York City. Arthur 
Ritter is manager of the New York 
office. 

The Am-Plus Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Chicago, has moved to new 
quarters at 429 West Superior Street. 

Marshall & Company, Union League 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
named Pacific Coast representatives for 
Betts & Betts Corporation of New York 
City to handle Betts radio apparatus on 
the Coast. Lloyd Marshall, a member 
of the California firm, was formerly 
assistant treasurer of the Dubilier Cor- 
poration of this city. 

Oscar C. Turner, former Chicago 
manager for J. H. Parker & Son, 
manufacturers of electrical insulation, 
announces his resignation from that 
company, with whom he had been asso- 
ciated for the past seven years, to take 
charge of the sales department of the 
James E. Gleason Company of Chicago. 




















Whatever it was that Hoppity Rabbit said 
to Bushy Squirrel when Phewie Skunk 
marked his little group of serious—er— 
thinkers through the old wood-lot, you can 
bet that Charles W. Stone and family of 
Schenectady heard all about it the same 
evening. Mr. Stone is manager of the 
lighting department of the Genera! Electric 
Company, and in addition to having a com 
plete electrical home, Mr. Stone possesss 
a tinker shop fitted with machine tool 
delight the soul of any engineer. 
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Combination Lamp and 
Floral Display 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


Theaters, specialty shops and mer- 
chants in general, as well as the house- 
wife who is seeking an attractive deco- 
ration for her porch or conservatory, 
should prove excellent prospects for the 
“FPloralamps’” manufactured by the 
Metropolitan Art Glass Company, Inc., 
125-129 Baxter Street, New York City. 
The display illustrated is known as No. 
101. It is made of white metal, finished 
in silver, black, sprayed antique gold, or 
mahogany and the glass is artistically 
decorated. It is filled with artificial 
flowers which are illuminated by an in- 
side light. The lamp, to the top of the 
flowers ,is 16-in. high and 9-in. wide. It 
is wired complete with one pull chain 
socket. 





Sepia-Tint Flame-Type Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 192¢ 

“A true candle effect without sacrifice 
of illumination,” it is claimed, is obtained 
by the use of the new sepia-tint lamp 
manufactured by the Charles R. Ablett 
Company of 199 Fulton Street, New 
York City. This lamp is of twisted-flame 
design and is made in 25-watts with 
standard Edison base. Both lamp and 
base are sepia-tinted. Its overall length 
j 54 in., with voltages ranging from 




















Christmas Tree Lighting 
Reflector 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


Although Christmas seems, to the lay- 
man, almost too remote to even think 
about during the hot summer weather, 
the enterprising electrical dealer is al- 
ready looking up winter merchandise, 
including Christmas tree lighting sets. B. 
Haupt & Company, Ine., 1040 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y., is offering an im- 
proved line of tree lighting reflectors 
similar to the types introduced last 
year. The rings of the new reflectors 
are smaller and but one-half as thick as 
last year’s models, thus making it 
easier to screw the lamp into the socket. 
The reflectors are well insulated, the 
manufacturer claims, and will not short- 
circuit. 























Washing Machine With 
All-Aluminum Cylinder 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


Claiming that a new principle in wash- 
ing methods has been evolved by com- 
pany engineers, the Apex Electrical Dis- 
tributing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is announcing its new model M-2. The 
new principle consists of an all-alumi- 
num cylinder, the company declares, 
with the holes in the ends instead of in 
the circumference. Cylinder ends in this 
new machine are of one-piece cast 
aluminum, fastened securely to a 22- 
gauge aluminum sheet, which is formed 
to make five ribs and entire body from 
one piece. The diameter of the cylinder 
is 184 in. by 17% in. long. The cylinder 
weighs but 10 lbs. and has an 8-sheet 
capacity. 





Double Service Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The New Amsterdam Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., of 91 Chambers Street, New 
York City, is manufacturing tne “Ileite”’ 


double or plural service plug. This new 
device is made of bakelite or composi- 
tion, is small and neat in appearance 
and permits the use of screw type shade 
holder and shade. 








Melting Pot for Melting Metals 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


A new type of melting pot for melting 
metais has been brought out by the 
Acme Electric Heating Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass. The manufacturer claims 
long and constant use at high heat for 
the device through the use of its im- 
bedded unit. It is equipped with snap 
switch at the base of the unit. 








Oscillator-Type Washing 
Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


“Pollyanna,” with all its sunny and 
cheerful associations, is the name chosen 
for the new washing machine manu- 
factured by the Almetal Manufacturing 
Company, 7227 Manchester Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. It is of the oscillating type, 
six-sheet capacity, equipped with a bur- 
nished copper tub that is claimed _ to 
oscillate ninety-four times a minute. 




















Electric Fly Destroyer 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The old-time ode to that warm- 
weather pest, the fly, which begins, 
“Baby Bye, here’s a fly, Let us watch 
him, you and I. . . .” must have been 
written in some Long Past Age when 
a fly was as unusual a spectacle as the 
now-extinct dinosaur. Every year new 
methods of exterminating the fly-family 
appear on the market with the usual 
classifications of good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. So far, it seems, no “excellent” 
method has been introduced, unless per- 
haps, in the form of the device now 
being manufactured by the O. J. Weber 
Company of 759 South Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., which is claimed to 
kill flies electrically. This device, called 
the ‘“Colyar,” consists of a specially-de- 
signed transformer which opera¥es from 
any ordinary lighting circuit. It is said 
to practically exterminate flies and 
rodents without danger, heat or ex- 
pensive operating costs, and to have a 
wide application in hospitals, res- 
taurants, creameries, dairy ranches, 
meat markets, packing plants, etc. 











What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa 
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Small Size Adding Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


Every electrical dealer has some book- 
keeping records to keep. If he is not 
particularly versed in the art of figur- 
ing and keeping accounts, or is an un- 
usually busy person, he will find in the 
use of the “Star” adding machine manu- 
factured by the Todd Protectograph 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., a saving 
of time, work, worry and mistakes. The 
device has an unlimited application in 
any business for computing inventory, 
tax returns, invoices, trial balances, pay- 
roll, purchases, daily sales, monthly 
statements, freight bills and for figur- 
ing footings and statistical matter. 

The machine weighs but 8 Ib., is 
7-in. square and 6-in. high. It is light 
and convenient to carry and can be 
taken home, along on the job, or movea 
about from place to place. 





Store Equipment 
Suggestions 






































Window Display Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


Fixtures that lend emphasis and in- 
terest to the goods put selling punch in 
a window display. The accompanying 
illustration shows the first step in such 
a display. The fixtures are an electric 
store set as manufactured by the Oscar 
Onken Company, 9048 West Fourth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. With such an 
equipment a display can be arranged in 
a few minutes that will have plenty of 
style and attract lots of attention. This 
point is of special value since with such 
an outfit the merchant need not let his 
windows go stale even in the busiest 
seasons. 


Show Case 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


“Sales will steadily increase,” says 
an electrical dealer, “if articles are pre- 
sented so people can see what the store 
has to sell.” There are many types of 
attractive showcases on the market, in- 
cluding Model 23, manufactured by the 
Manhattan Show Case Company, 345 
Canal Street, New York City. The de- 
sign of the case is neat and well-pro- 
portioned. It has a beveled plate glass 
top, flush with the frame, plain plate 
glass on front and ends, and mirror slid- 
ing doors on metal tracks at back. The 
adjustable shelves are of 10 in. and 14 
in. plate glass on nickel-plated brackets. 
The dimensions are: 22 in. wide glass 


top; 30 in. high glass front; 394 in. 
over-all height, including stand and 
legs. The legs are 9 in. high. 



































Window Display Set 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., New 
York City, is offering electrical dealers 
a set of fixtures, especially well suited 
for window displays. These fixtures can 
be obtained in finishes of natural, oak, 
mahogany, walnut, French gray or 
ivory. The top of the smaller table 
measures 12 in. by 12 in. and the heights 
vary from 12 in. to 36 in., as desired. 
The larger table has a top which 
measures 12 in. by 24 in., and the same 
choice of heights. The pedestals run 
from 12 in. to 36 in. also. It is such 
fixtures that give the articles displayed 
the effective touch, so essential in mak- 
ing the windows sell goods. 
































Wall Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


The Walker Bin Company of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., manufactures a practical 
wall fixture known as type A-40-P. The 
lower and upper cases, however, are in- 
terchangeable with other cases of the 
same dimensions. The lower case (No. 
A-40) is 9 ft. long, 34 in. high and the 
top measures 24 in. across. It is fitted 
with two rows of open display pockets 
with projecting or swell front, six pock- 
ets to a row. 


The upper case (No. A-P) is also 
9-ft. long, but 56-in. high and 18-in. 
deep, fitted with two rows of shelf 


drawers of 2 sizes, and above the shelf 
drawers, two sets of sliding glass doors 
on metal track and ball-bearing sheaves. 























Period Style Display Furniture 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 


“Period styles,’ says the manufac- 
turer of the fixtures shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, Hugh Lyons & 
Company of Lansing, Mich., “represent 
the highest forms of beauty achieved by 
the greatest architects and designers of 
each of the distinctive periods into which 
history divides itself.’ The company 
has made a special study of attractive 
equipment for electrical, as well as other 
types of stores. 





Metal Display Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
“What You_Don’t See Ask for” is 
out-of-date. Experienced merchandising 
men say that women (and men, too) 
when shopping for some article they 
have in mind, will walk out of a store 
before they will ask for something that 
is not displayed. There have also been 


cases where prospective buyers were 
known to have walked away from a 
shop because the article they wished 


was not displayed in the store window. 
The display device illustrated is shown 
in use in a Dayton electric store. It 
is manufactured by the Dayton Display 
Fixture Company of Dayton, Ohio, and 
is known as Model A-54. This model 
occupies very little floor space, 71 in. 
in length, and 28 in. wide; in fact, no 


more space than the average table, 
which only has one level of display 
while the A-54 has four levels. It may 


also be obtained, if desired, in a length 
of 107 in., same width. A choice of 
three finishes may be had: white, olive 
green and maroon. 
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Square-Design Window Display 
Furniture 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1923 
The accompanying photograph shows 
the foundation for a display in the win 


dow of an electrical store. “For an 


electrical shop,” says a New Jersey 
window-display expert, “glass shelves, 
pedestals and plateaus (as the small 


standards shown in the photograph are 
called) are the most useful window ac 
cessories for showing merchandise at 
different heights with all of the articles 
in the range of vision, and in a far bet 
ter manner than when spread on thie 
floor of the window.” ‘These fixtures are 
of the conventional square design and 
are manufactured by the Onli-Wa Fix 
ture Company of Dayton, Ohio. Several 
other attractive designs for window dis- 
play furniture are offered by the com- 
pany, including such distinctive styles 
as the Colonial, William and Mary and 
Adam designs, as well as the oriental, 
tricorne, racquet, Stanfield and square 
types. 





File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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“kz. M. F. Year Book”—The second 
annual edition of the “EMF Electrical 
Year Book” has been issued by the 
Electrical Trade Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. This is a combined dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia and trade di- 
rectory of the electrical industry. About 
half of its original 14,000 odd topics 
have been either entirely rewritten or 

radically revised, and several thousand 
"new topics have been added. The defi- 
nitions cover all electrical terms, both 
of theoretical and practical interest. 
Among the encyclopedia topics are 
facts and figures on each branch of the 
industry; also on the chief lines of 
electrical development, and of electrical 
equipment; there are also lists and 
data of electrical associations, periodi- 
cals, colleges, libraries, and labora- 
tories. In the trade directory feature 
are included some 3,150 classifications 
of electrical and related products, each 
with listings of manufacturers; there 
are also separate entries for each man- 
ufacturer and for his trade names. The 
book was edited under the general su- 
pervision of F. H. Bernhard. A staff 
of 36 contributing editors supplied spe- 
cial technical topics. The book is a 
volume of 1,030 pages of text and over 
200 pages of advertising. 

The Manco Manufacturing Company 
of Bradley, Ill., is manufacturing and 
distributing the household ironing ma- 
chine formerly made by the Keystone 
Ironing Machine Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Sterling Lighting Studio, Inc., 
36-38 Park Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has purchased the entire plant of the 
Hygrade Lighting Fixture Corporation 
and will manufacture quality brass fix- 
tures, iron polychrome fixtures, stand- 
ards, mirrors and tables. Harry Cohn, 
president of the company, has been 
prominently connected for a long time 
with the manufacture of lighting 
fixtures. 

H. W. Eden of Chicago, washing ma- 
chine inventor and manufacturer and 
one of the best known washing machine 
experts in the country, has affiliated 
himself with the White Lily Manufac- 
turing Company of Davenport, lowa. 
Mr. Eden has assumed charge of the 
manufacturing end of the White Lily 
business. Sam T. White, president, will 
remain in charge of sales and finance. 
Mr. Eden has secured over 400 patents 
on mechanical devices and has nineteen 
washing machine patents to his credit. 


Albert L. Zollner has recently been 
appointed European representative of 
the Apex Electrical Distributing Com- 
pany and will make his headquarters 
in London. Mr. Zollner has had wide 
experience in foreign trade, having 
been at one time sales manager in for- 
eign fields for the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, covering the West 
Indies and Latin America. As director 
of the Willys Export Corporation’s ac- 
tivities in the Far East, Mr. Zollner 
has visited Japan, China, the Dutch 
East Indies, Siam, the Straits Settle- 
ment and the Malay States. 


R. E. Palmer has recently been ap- 
pointed educational director of the Apex 
Electrical Distributing Company of 
Cleveland. Mr. Palmer, who has been a 
national lecturer in the Emerson School 
of Salesmanship and in the Knox School 
of Salesmanship, is already at work on 
a standard form of education for the 
company’s retail salesmen and also a 
special course for teaching field man- 
agers their duties. It is planned to have 
these courses arranged in time for the 
company’s Cleveland Convention, after 
which a standard course, the company 
says, will be put into effect in all the 
large cities. 


The Johns-Pratt Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has established an export 
division with offices at 30 Church 
Street, New York City. E. Wilhelm 
Droosten and W. L. Urquhart, who, 
the company declares, have had exten- 
sive experience in handling export elec- 
trical business, will be in charge of 
this division. 


The Electrical Dealers Supply House, 
Inc., Chicago, has moved into its new 
building on Diversey Boulevard, corner 
of Logan Boulevard. This new 3-story 
building contains more than 50,000 sq.ft. 
of floor space. A portion of the build- 
ing will be devoted to manufacturing 
and the rest to offices, display rooms 
and warehouse. 


The Edwin F. Guth Company, de- 
signers and manufacturers of light- 
ing equipment, is the new name by 
which the unified interests of the St. 
Louis Brass Manufacturing Company 
and the Brascolite Company, of St. 
Louis, will hereafter be known. The 


Three guesses: Where was it taken? Right! 
And the occasion that took Mr. and Mrs. 
George Wheeler to Atlantic City was the 
annual convention of the N.E.L.A. Mr. 
Wheeler is president of The Maintenance 
Company, New York City, and has served 
as general chairman of all the electrical- 
contractor associations of the metropolis. 


St. Louis Brass Company, the parent 
company under the old regime, was in- 
corporated in 1902 by Edwin P. Guth 
and associates, for the manufacture of 
lighting fixtures of all types. The 
business had a remarkable develop- 
ment from the very beginning and in 
1907, having outgrown its original 
quarters, found it necessary to build 
and equip a new plant. The year 1913 
marked the invention and introduction 
oi the Brascolite fixture, and the 
Brascolite Company was organized to 
market this new development. Again 
extensive additions to floor space and 
equipment had to be provided. In 1915 
a five-floor addition was built, followed 
in 1919 by a still larger addition, which 
more than doubled the space occupied 
in 1907. Following the introduction of 
the Brascolite, other improvements and 
innovations, such as Aglite, Aglite, Jr., 
Magic-Lite, Elite, Concealite, Indus- 
trolite—and now, Maze-Lite, a new 
home fixture just going on the market 
—have been introduced. Every opera- 
tion and stage of manufacture—from 
raw materials to finished product—is 
now handled within the Guth plant. 
This includes designing, moulding, 
founding, spinning, stamping, machin- 
ing and electroplating. Edwin F. 
Guth is president and the other officers 
are: Geo. S. Watts, vice-president; 
Chas. M. Wemper, secretary; Oscar D. 
Guth, treasurer. 


The Peerless Lighting Company, de- 
clared to be the oldest electrical supply 


house in St. Louis, has changed its 
name and location. The new name is 
the Peerless Light Company of Mis- 
souri, and the company is now a branch 
of the Peerless Light Company, of 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
“416 North Seventh Street,” the ad- 
dress used for the past thirteen years 
has been changed for a more desirable 
location, on Washington Avenue, at 
Ninth Street, directly across from the 
Hotel Statler. George Munzer is in 
charge of the St. Louis house. 


The Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., announces the open- 
ing of its new lamp studio at 4 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City, in 
charge of Lorin W. Young. 


The Air-Way Electric Appliance 
Corporation announces the removal of 
its export sales department into more 
spacious quarters at 220 Broadway, 
New York City. At these new offices, 
the company declares, a complete array 
of its radio and audio frequency re- 
ceiving instruments, radio parts and 
accessories will be on display, as well 
as a line of Air-Way household appli- 
ances, together with suggested window 
trims and counter sales helps. 


Fred R. Still, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Blower 
Company of Detroit, has established 
permanent headquarters at 50 Church 
Street, New York City. This move, 
the company says, will not affect its 
executive offices, which will remain in 
Detroit, Mich. 
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